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Present duty is the only duty that is incumbent on 
us as duty. What may be our duty by and by is, at 
the best, a matter of conjecture; for we may never 
reach the hour when that possibility has become a 
reality. As Carlyle says, “Our grand business is not 
to see what lies dimly at a distance, but to do what 
lies clearly at hand.” If this truth were more clearly 
in our minds, we should have less worry over the sup- 
posed conflict of duties in our daily living and doing. 


An added interest attaches to the writings of one 
whom we know personally ; and, conversely, an interest 
in one’s writings induces a desire to know something 
of the writer personally. Hence it is that the sketch 
of the Rev. Dr. Alexander MeLaren, which is repro- 
duced from The Expositor, of London, in our depart- 
ment of Worth Repeating, will be weleomed by very 
many of the readers of The Sunday School Times, 
who through his writings have learned to love and 
honor him. 


A child’s penetration is keener, and a child’s judg- 
ment is fairer, than most parents imagine. It is true 
that a child’s knowledge is limited, and that there- 
fore he can be easily turned aside from inquiry into 
a realm of facts with which he is quite unacquainted. 
But when it comes to the discerning of spirit and 
character, or to the testing of reasons for or agiinst a 





given course of action, a child is less likely to be de- 
ceived than a person whose perceptions have been 
blunted through misusing. Parents are continually 
being judged by their children ; and these judgments 
are likely to abide through life. In ordinary social 
life, conventional ways may impose on mep and women 
of the world; but such ways do not deceive God or the 
children, There are two places where parents are meas- 
ured at their true worth: the closet and the nursery. 


Laughter at the right time and place both shows 
the man and helps to make the man. But, as a rule, 
laughter at one’s own witticisms or drolleries is as 
really out of place as self-praise. He who does his 
own laughing at his bright sayings or doings,—as he 
who praises himself,—seems to leave nothing for any 
one else to do in that line. It appears to be generally 
understood in the world that there is about so much 
laugh, or praise, fairly due to any man’s performances. 
If he takes it on himself to do all that for himself, 
that naturally relieves everybody else of responsibility 
in the same direction; but if he freely leaves the 
laughing or the praising for others to attend to, they 
are generally ready to do their part in the premises. 
There is “a time to laugh;” but that time rarely 
comes to a man when he has just said or done a thing 
which is intended to make others laugh. 


In thinking of Palestine as the earthly home of our 
Lord, we do not always realize the marked distinction 
between Galilee on the north and Judea on the south, 
with the hostile region of Samaria between the two. 
Nor do we always bear in mind the fact that our 
Lord’s life was passed almost entirely in Galilee, with 
only a few visits to Judea; and that eleven of his 
twelve apostles were from Galilee, Judas alone being 
from Judea. Now that the studies of our Inter- 
national lessons are on our Lord’s ministry in Gali- 
lee, there is an advantage in our turning our thoughts 
to that portion of the Holy Land, in contrast with 
the southern portion. A valuable help to this study 
will be found in an article on Galilee in the Time of 
Our Lord, by Dr. Selah Merrill; who was for some 
years United States Consul at Jerusalem, and who 
has made a special study of the subject on which he 
writes in this article. 


There are visions of sight and visions of faith; and 
the visions of sight may suggest, if they do not pre- 
pare the way for, the visions of faith. The sojourner 
on the famous Cornice coast of Italy, if he is up be- 
fore the sun shines fully on the scene, may be re- 
warded by a view of the distant island of Corsica, 
lying on the blue sea a hundred miles away,—a 
cloud-like form, which, as the air grows brighter, 
vanishes in the hazy light. One who rises early in 
order to secure this transient glimpse of the distant 
and inaccessible historic site, may call to mind, as he 
scans its ethereal outlines, yet another far-away land, 
which we may look to see before the world is with us 
in its blinding light,—the heavenly heights, more 
beautiful than are the mist-veiled hills of Corsica. 
When the heat and glare of the day are upon us, the 
spiritual horizon narrows, and the vision of the morn- 
ing’s favored moments is liable to disappear. Amid 
our cares we forget the petitions which we sent 
heavenward; we let go the peace which came as a 
benediction to our prayers, and the glamour of the 





world serves to make eternal realities seem a mere 
mirage. Yet the eye of faith can penetrate the 
atmosphere of earth’s broadest noon. A thought that 
brings the consciousness of the Divine presence, a sin- 
gle aspiration toward the nobler life, will cheer the out- 
reaching worker, and cause the things which are seen to 
have diminished power to fret or to fill his heart. 





LIFE-BOOKS AND DEATH-BOOKS. 


Every intelligent people of the world has always 
cherished, with something like reverence, the idea 
contained in the word “ book.” Whatever the form 
of the volume, whatever the material of which it is 
composed, there is an actual and a possible element 
in a collection of written words which is closely asso- 
ciated with the deepest thoughts of the mind. To 
the ignorant, “a book’s a book, although there’s 
nothing in’t;” by the wise, the Bible itself is simply 
called “the best of books,”—a term which does not 
seem unworthy of even a divine revelation of faith 
and conduct. Books, from the scrap of paper on 
which a Turk might write the divine Name, to the 
millions of volumes in the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
have an almost mysterious and all-august power over 
the mind. They record for us what we know of his- 
tory ; they describe for us the present constitution of 
the universe; and they point out the destiny of the 
soul in the ages to come. 

It is no wonder that the book idea is closely con- 
nected with the highest and holiest aspirations and 
beliefs. The Lamb’s Book of Life—shall our names 
be written therein? The apocalyptic vision of the 
Beloved Disciple more than once shows us glimpses 
of the life-book of the spiritual universe, which shall 
endure when all the vast libraries of the material 
world shall have perished. Such a record of saintly 
names and deeds appeals to our strongest sense of the 
fit and the impressive. Its prototypes or faint fore- 
tellers are in the records of earthly law, legislation, 
or history. The recording angel, with book and pen, 
is a figure that often occurs to our minds; and 
whether his record be of life or death is one of the 
most impressive questions that we ever ask. Fore- 
gleams of our clear Christian idea of books of life or 
books of death have brightened many a spot in darker 
ages. Such books have been framed or dreamed of 
in many lands and by many religions. These fateful 
volumes have sought to explain the mysteries of life ; 
to tell whence we came, what we ought to do, whither 
we shall go. Thus the Egyptian Book of the Dead, 
portions of which were buried with all mummies, pro- 
fessed to follow the soul on its progress beyond the 
grave to the spirit world; and so it dealt with life as 
well as with death. 

This prevalent idea of the soul’s books of record is 
closely connected with the notion of self-registration, 
or the out-working of our own salvation. The record- 
ing angel notes the thoughts, words, and deeds which 
we ourselves have framed. Indeed, our own hands 
are those that write our individual life-books, The 
whole book of life is like those diaries or journals 
which we begin at the New Year; and, like them, it 
is too often blotted, neglected, irregular, forgotten 
after a little time. The Book of the Dead, in one 
place, says with quaint force: “ I have won for myself 
God by my love; I have given bread to the hungry, 
water to the thirsty, clothes to the naked; I have 
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afforded refuge to the forsaken.” This personal record, 

~doubtless of unconscious and innocent egotism, is a 
good illustration of the proper idea that we are our 
own book-makers—let us rescue that word from the 
gambler’s profanation. As we live and are, so we 
write our story, whether we know it or not. Like 
that delicate automatic barometrical register that 
chronicles the changed pressure due to the opening 
of a door, there stands by us all, unseen but inevita- 
ble, a spiritual recorder that notes our faintest thought 
and smallest act. The record shall be forgiven, may- 
hap; but it was made, whether it shall stand against 
us or—and the phrase once more reminds us of this 
almost omnipresent idea of the life-book—be blotted 
out. As our record may be, so shall be our fate. 
The rude and grim Englishmen of centuries ago, in 
that noble old ballad called “.A Lyke-Wake Dirge,” 
stated this truth with unmistakable boldness : 


“From Brigg o’ Dread when thou may’st passe, 
Pverie nighte and alle, 
To Whinny-muir thou com’st at laste, 
And Christe receive thy saule. 
* Tf ever thou gavest hosen and shoon 
DLverie nighte and alle, 
Sit thee down and put them on, 
And Christe receive thy saule. 
“If hosen and shoon thou gavest nane, 
EHverie nighte and alle, 
The whinnes |thorns] shall prick thee to the bare bane, 
And Christe receive thy saule,”— 


and so, too, the old ballad tells us of the record that 
shall confront us in “purgatory-fire” itself, if we 
have never given meat or drink to the hungry 
and thirsty. 

We are all writing books as well as reading them. 
Whether we would be or not, we must, every one of 
us, be authors; and it depends upon us, under God 
and with his help, whether our books are of life or of 
death, of eternal union with God, or of separation 
from him. As the eloquent Dr. McGlynn said in one 
of his recent utterances: “There are only two beings 
in all the vast universe that can separate me from 
God. One is that infinite, wise, good, and merciful 
being, our heavenly Father. He could doit. But 
he never will until I consent first to separate myself 
from him.” . 

There are other books of life and of death. The 
volume of nature shows us sermons in stones and 
books in the running brooks. As we behold it, we 
are reminded of the “eyes and no eyes” of the old 
story. Some learn from it that there is good in every- 
thing; of others, as Horace Mann said, “ The natural 
eye looks upon the works of nature only as a letter- 
less man looks upon a book or a library; but the 
inward eye is emancipated from the bonds that bind 
its brother. The great panorama of the universe 
limits and bounds the outward organs that behold it, 
gives them all they can ask, fills them with all they 
ean receive. Splendid and majestic as are the heavens 
and the earth to the natural eye, yet they are solid, 
opaque, impervious. But to the subtle and pervad- 
ing intellect this solid framework of the universe be- 
comes transparent. ... The spiritual essence of man, 
looking out through the material structure of the 
body, beholds the spiritual essences of things that 
vivify the material structure of creation.” 

And so it is as we read, with spiritual eye, the 
books of music, of memory, of affection, of friendship, 
of character written on face and form. If we study 
wisely and follow well, we learn from this manifold 
life-book how to write our own. From all about us 
we may “read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest,” 
remembering ever that “for this Book of Life there 
is a Book of Death. . . . If there is an infinity of truth, 
there is an infinity of error also; and the empyrean 
of possible blessedness is not more high than the 
abysses of possible woe are deep. We are born into 
free and open space, in a figurative as well as a literal 
sense. Intellectually, we can go backwards as well 
‘as forwards. Morally, we can go downwards as well 
as upwards. Our possible range of oscillation touches 
the extremes of health and sickness, of intellectual 
law and of chaos anti-intellectual, of holiness and 





of sin. . . . Study and obey the sublime laws on which 


the frame of nature was constructed ; study and obey 
the sublimer laws on which the soul of man was 
formed ; and the fullness of the power and the wisdom 
and the blessedness with which God has filled and 
lighted up this resplendent universe,shall all be yours!” 

If then, we would have our names written in the 
Lamb’s Book of Life, if we would write our own life- 
books with life, and not death, in ultimate store, we 
must read that we may follow and be,—follow the 
Master, and be like him. And when, in fact and not 
in figure, we read the printed word, is it not impor- 
tant that the works of our choice should be life-books? 
There are volumes that nourish and bring us to a 
Vita Nuova, a New Life, broader and brighter than 
Dante’s ; and there are volumes that are slow poison, 
or, we may almost say, instant moral death. Let us 
study those historians who broadly show us how 
“through the ages one increasing purpose runs.” 
Let us learn from those essayists who emphasize indi- 
vidual manliness of character and true spiritual de- 
velopment. Let us familiarize ourselves with that 
ideal pure poetry which, like Shelley’s skylark, 

“Singing, still dost soar, 
And soaring ever singest.” 

If we study biography, let it be of true men and by 
true men; if books of travel, let them instruct as well 
as amuse. If we follow the great current of fiction, 
let us shun the books of an hour, especially the super- 
ficial tales, with their purposeless people and pointless 
conversation, turned out semi-annually by “ realists” 
who are too blind to see that truth and beauty are 
one, and that the ideal is more real than Piccadilly or 
a Boston boarding-house. There is fiction and fiction. 
Let us never waste time over trash while we can read 
“ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” or such a short story as 
“Ethan Brand,” uniting the ideal and the moral; or 
that noble little book, not a story, from which quota- 
tions have just been made, Horace Mann’s “A Few 
Thoughts for a Young Man.” 

Following a plan which instructors in literature 
sometimes find helpful and stimulating, let us ask : 
What book am I reading to-day? What am I learn- 
ing from it? Then may come the more impressive 
questions: What am I myself writing? and What 
is written of me on high ? 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


It is not on denominational points merely. that Chris- 
tians are peculiarly sensitive,—not to say “ touchy,”— 
when the Editor of their religious paper seems to have 
a different view from their own. Points of ethics are 
quite as prominent as denominational points, as a cause 
of personal feeling on the part of readers of a religious 
paper, as, again, of hearers in a congregation. Just now 
the question of Lying has a fresh interest to readers of 
The Sunday School Times, and from every side defenders 
of the privilege of lying—for a sufficient inducement—are 
asking to be heard. Moreover, a Rhode Island lawyer is 
moved by a recent Editorial Note to affirm his advocacy of 
wine-drinking and card-playing and dancing and theatre- 
going and tobacco-using, as commendable Christian rec- 
reations. Here is the way in which he presents his case: 

I want to send a few words of protest against the Editorial 
Note in your issue of July 30, entitled The World’s Standard 
for Christians. As a Christian, I object to being judged by the 
“world’s” standard. The “world” judged my Master, it 
accused him of laxity in conduct, of being a “gluttonous man 
and a wine-bibber,” a companion of publicans and sinners. On 
the face of the facts, these charges were true. The “world” 
failed to see the spirit in which he lived. His accusers could 
not imagine a pure and holy man indulging in pursuits and 
practices which to them were associated only with vice. It is 
not far otherwise to-day. A vicious man sees through colored 
glasses. He cannot imagine a pure indulgence in recreation 
which he has abused, and by which he has degraded himself. 
He has abused strong drink; had he seen our Saviour at the 
marriage feast, he would have spoken of him “with a con- 
temptuous sneer.” He has played cards only to win money, 
and has not been scrupulous as to the means used ; he fails to 
understand the pure intellectual enjoyment and relaxation of a 
game of whist. He has searched the bookstores for the latest 
immoral novel of the Zola type, and hastened to the theatre 
when he heard the play was “ off color;” and he sees with sus- 
picion a Christian reading a novel, or going to see Edmund 
Booth’s Hamlet. Now, sir, I object to being judged by this 
man, or any one like him. To my own conscience alone I must 
go for guidance in such matters, We frequently read in reli- 
gious papers statements in regard to what a Christian can or 





cannot do, delivered with an air of infallibility not exceeded 
by the Ruler of the Vatican. ‘Who made thee to be a judge 
over me?” Will you pardon me if I refer to my own expe- 
rience? I was converted at the age of twenty-one, some sixteen 
years ago. Some time after I became a communicant in the 
church, and still continue such. I have taught for fifteen years 
in Sunday-schools, assisted in revival meetings, and, although I 
have many times failed to live the ideal life, yet to-day the 
greatest joy in my life is my hope in my Master. During this 
time I have in my own home and in other Christian homes. 
drank wine, played whist, danced, and smoked; with members 
of my family Ihave repeatedly gone to the theatre, and come 
away refreshed and better able to do my work in life. I have 
been conscious of no ill result to my spiritual life. It is possible 
that there are others who cannot do these things (I have heard 
of aman who could not eat fermented bread without bringing on 
the craving for liquor); but I do object to their judging me, or 
to being judged by those who have misused and abused these 
gifts of our heavenly Father. Unless you are going to take the 
position of the old-fashioned Friends, and say that all recrea- 
tion is sinful, is it not largely the spirit in which it is indulged 
that determines its character? You doubtless do not object to 
a well-regulated Sunday-school picnic; but cannot you imagine 
that to a man whose only association with such a gathering had 
been at one of the drunken orgies in the suburbs of New York, 
your Sunday-school picnic would seem very suspicious? He 
could not think of it as a pure and simple enjoyment, fitting its 
participants better for their work in life. The “world” cannot 
see that “all things are ours.” That the spirit of Christ comes 
into the world, and blesses with its presence the things of -the 
world, just as the first public act of our Master’s ministry was 
to assist at a social gathering by adding to their joys. You aiid 
I, and probably most of your readers, know, all over this broad 
land, men, whose Christian life cannot be denied, who do the 
very things you speak of with such scorn in your editorial. 
They are not always “weak brethren.” The late Karl of 
Shaftesbury, “whose praise is in all the churches,” was, as he 
says in his letters, “that terrible creature, a moderate drinker.” 
Yet his life was one long and holy walk with God. Is it well 
to attempt to place upon the shoulders of our young Christians 
“a yoke which neither we nor our fathers were able to bear” ? 
But, above all, “why dost thou judge thy brother? or why dost 
thou set at naught thy brother? for we shall all stand before the 
judgment seat of Christ.” 

By strict ruling this entire plea. would be denied 
admission here; for itis a piece of “special pleading” . 
which manifestly has no relevancy to the case in question. 
The Editorial Note did not affirm or suggest that a 
Christian ought to be judged by the world’s standard; 
nor yet that he ought to accept the opinion of the world 
as in any measure a correct one concerning any or all of 
the practices in question. It simply insisted that it is a 
mistake (a very common mistake, by the way) for a 
Christian to suppose that he wins added respect from, or 
influence over, those who indulge in these things by his 
merely doing as they do. And it distinctly declared 
that this was “apart from the question whether these 
things are in themselves right or wrong.” Moreover, 
no indulger in any one of these practices was spoken of 
with “scorn” in that Editorial Note; in any such “scorn” 
as is indulged by our Rhode Island correspondent in his 
references to the persons who would differ with him as to 
the Christian propriety of the practices in question. If, 
indeed, our legal correspondent will now sit down and 
calmly read over that Editorial Note as it stands (repress- 
ing for the time being his sense of being hit by it), he will 
see that he utterly failed to comprehend its central point, as 
well asitsinferential teachings. Butall this aside, his letter 
is so thoroughly representative in its way, that it is worthy 
of a place as opening a new question, even though it has 
so slight a connection with the original question. Our cor- 
respondent tells us that he indulges in every one of the 
practices mentioned by us as deemed by worldings gener- 
ally inconsistent with the Christian’s proper standard ; 
and he wants it to be understood that he will not cone 
sent to be judged in these matters by worldings on the 
one hand, or by dictatorial editors of religious papers on 
the other hand. So far we have no issue with him. On 
all the points involved, “let each man be fully assured 
in his own mind.” But in asserting his own rights in 
the premises, our correspondent takes it upon himself to 
enter into an implied defense of every one of the prac- 
tices in question; and he even seems to intimate a lack 
of conformity to Christ’s standard, on the part of any 
Christian (for the Editor of a religious paper can, we 
suppose, be included, by way of argument, in the cate- 
gory of Christians) who is opposed to those practices 
jointly and severally. And this it is which introduces 
the new question worthy of attention, just here. While 
we have no right to judge the Christian character of our 
Rhode Island correspondent because of his reported 
practices, we do claim the right to hold and to teach 
other views than he approves concerning every one of 
those practices; and this without admitting that we are 
to be included among those who “have misused or 
abused these gifts of our heavenly Father”—and there- 
fore are now afraid of their tendency. We freely admit 
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that in a personal comparison in the sight of Him. who 
judges all hearts, the Rhode Island lawyer might be 
found to have far more of the spirit of Christ than the 
Editor of the Sunday School Times; but we do not be- 
eve that the Divine approval would be given to the 
Rhode Island lawyer, simply because of his tobacco- 
ising, his dancing, his card-playing, his theatre-going, 
ind his wine-drinking; nor do we believe that the 
Editor of The Sunday School Times would be found 
iacking in the spirit of Christ, simply because he does 
aot use tobacco, or wine, or dance, or play cards, or go 
to the theatre. It is true that many a Christian man 
indulges himself in every line of “recreation” or of 
appetite which our Rhode Island correspondent points 
out as that of his personal practice; but the question is 
an open one whether such a man is a Christian because 
of that indulgence rather than in spite of it. While we 
do not assume to judge any man’s spirit, we are not wil- 
ling to concede that a man is altogether Christ-like sim- 
ply because he finds himself popularly characterized as 
a “wine-bibber.” Every one of the practices in question 
has been treated in full on its merits, in the editorial col- 
umns of The Sunday School Times; and each and all of 
them are likely to find treatment there again, even 
though they are known to be conscientiously approved 
by some earnest Christian workers (wise or unwise, as 
the case may be), both in and out of Rhode Island. In 
addition to the mistakes of our Rhode Island correspon- 
dent concerning the point and purport of the Editorial 
Note he condemns, he is in error as to the facts of 
the criticism of the course of Jesus (which came from the 
Church of his day, and not from the “world” of then). 
But this is a matter which merits and shall have subse- 
quent treatment separately. 








ATTITUDE. 
BY E. R. CHAMPLIN. 


While the world was still, I slept; 
While the world made sound, I wept 
That its sound was all of sin. 
Strange no dream did intercept, 
és Showing how the world to win! 
Stranger, that the world still kept 
In the way I found it in! 


While the world was still, I sought 
Deeper stillness, where are wrought 
What in ignorance we call 
Miracles; by day I taught 
Truths that thus are shown to all; 
And I saw the world, so fraught 
With evil, rising from its thrall! 
* 





GALILEE IN THE TIME OF OUR LORD. 
BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D. 


It is difficult for some minds to realize that Christ actu- 
ally dwelt upon earth, that he was a child, that he had 
youthful companions, and that he grew up to manhood 
in a town which still exists, and in a region which even 
now a multitude of devout Christians visit every year. 

Nevertheless, all these things are true; and Nazareth, 
Capernaum, and the Sea of Galilee are names that are 
specially dear to the Christian because they are so inti- 
mately connected with the earthly life of Christ. His 
birthplace was Bethlehem, and his burial-place was Jeru- 
salem; but we do not think of either of those places 
when we think of the home of our Lord. Our thoughts 
turn rather to Galilee, with its picturesque hills, its quiet 
valleys, its beautiful lake, and its prosperous towns and 
villages that, almost without number, dotted and adorned 
the country from the Jordan to the Mediterranean, and 
from the Great Plain far up to the slopes of Hermon. 

Had it been left to men to select the place where Christ 
should pass the years of his mission, a decision would 
have been impossible. Athens, Rome, or Jerusalem 
would have been suggested ; but nothing short of Divine 
wisdom would have chosen the desert for the forerunner 
of Christ, and Galilee as the region best adapted for the 
home of Christ himself. While we have no right to say 
what the designs of God may have been, we may—from 
what we know of Christ’s character on the one hand, 
and the condition and character of Galilee on the other 
—discover such a wonderful harmony between the two as 
to convince us that this choice was nothing less than 
providential. 

Galilee was not a country of great extent, since a dis- 
trict thirty by forty or thirty by fifty miles, at most, is 
all the territory that can be included within its limits. 
It was, however, byfar the finest of the three provinces 
lying west of the Jordan. Judea was mountainous and 


rocky, scantily supplied with water, and in the large sec- 
tion lying near the Dead Sea it was wild, savage, and 





barren, Samaria was somewhat similar to Judea in 
character, though less rugged. Galilee, as compared 
with either of the other provinces, was like a garden, and 
the evidences of its superior fertility and beauty remain 
even to the present time. 

Besides being exceedingly fertile, Galilee had a dense 
population. In the Gospels, there is frequent reference 
to “towns,” “ cities, and villages,” as if they were numer- 
ous. Wherever Christ went, he found them, From inde- 
pendent sources testimony has been gathered as to their 
number and importance, which cannot now be given in 
detail. A few only of the larger places can receive our 
attention. Tarichea, on the shore of the Lake of Tibe- 
rias, had forty thousand inhabitants. Scythopolis, the 
Bethshean of the Old Testament, had as many more. 
Japha, a place not far from Nazareth, is mentioned as 
one of the largest “‘ villages” in Galilee. Its size we do 
not know; but we know that twelve thousand Jews, 
“fighting men,” perished there in the vain attempt to 
defend it against the Romans. Tiberias, on the lake of 
the same name, was built during the life of Christ. Its 
warm baths were a great resort for persons seeking health 
or pleasure, and doubtless this fact led Herod Antipas, 
the ruler of Galilee, to transform the place into a second 
royal city. Antipas built here many public buildings, 
and among them a fine synagogue. Later the place 
could boast of thirteen synagogues and a race-course. 
We do not know the number of its inhabitants; but its 
strength was such that, thirty-four years after the death 
of Christ, Vespasian led against it three legions, which, 
however, were not brought into action, since its chief 
men had decided to surrender the city. Sepphoris should 
be mentioned, which was only three miles from Nazareth, 
and in full view from it. It was beautifully situated in 
the midst of a rich and fertile regién, and its inhabitants 
were noted for their wealth. It was the capital of Gali- 
lee during the greater part of Christ’s life. Thearchives 
of the province were kept there, and it had also a royal 
arsenal, in which at one time there were collected arms 
for‘no less than seventy thousand men. Ptolemais, the 
main seaport of Galilee, was a place of great activity ; 
and there many ships of Egypt and Italy might any day 
be seen lying at anchor, or passing to and fro. If we 
could speak of places lying on the very border of the 
province, we should mention Gamala, Gadara, Hippos, 
and Cesarea Philippi,—all of them important in the an- 
nals of the country, the latter especially being noted for 
its beautiful situation, its royal palace, its wonderful 
fountain, and its splendid fortress that guarded both the 
town and the ancient highway that led from the far East 
to the sea-coast, past Damascus and under the southern 
slopes of Hermon, 

It is a matter beyond dispute that, in Galilee, there 
were no unoccupied districts, There was, indeed, very 
little waste land. The cultivation of the soil had been 
carried to a high degree of perfection. Olive groves cov- 
ered the hillsides, while wheat-fields and gardens crowded 
the landscape on every side. The Galileans were re- 
nowned for their skillful husbandry, which was rewarded 
by products that were famed far and near. Certain 
places were noted for their extensive store-houses of 
grain and oil. These products, equivalent to money, 
were sent in great quantities to the rich cities of Tyre 
and Sidon, to feed their own inhabitants, or to be shipped 
to other ports about the Mediterranean. 

The abundance and variety of the fruits and other pro- 
ductions of the plain of Gennesaret it would be difficult 
to praise too highly. Some of them were produced the 
year round, and the fame of their richness went through- 
out the East. 

The chief employment of the Galileans was the pro- 
duction of these necessaries of life. This employment 
gave stability and independence to the population, and 
brought wealth to the province. 

But there were other industries which can only be 
hinted at here. Among them should be mentioned the 
manufacture of special kinds of pottery that were highly 
prized; the fisheries of the sea of Galilee, fish from 
whose waters were celebrated throughout the world; and 
the manufacture, from native flax, of linen fabrics that 
had a wide reputation for unusual fineness and beauty. 
Ship-building also was extensively carried on, and it was 
from the shores of Galilee that the glass-shops of Tyre, 
Sidon, and Alexandria were furnished with sand, vessels 
taking it as cargo to these different ports. 

Galilee is deserving of special notice on account of its 
commerce and inland traffic. Besides the products sent 
out of the country, goods from Europe and Africa were 
landed at Ptolemais, and carried thence across Galilee to 
Damascus and to places farther east. 

A peculiar feature of this province was its great pub- 





day long caravans, carrying merchandise between the 
East and the West. This carrying trade was largely in 
the hands of the Galileans. The sea of Galilee was likewise 
covered with boats engaged in pleasure and traffic with 
the thirteen cities and towns that surrounded it on 
or near its shores, All these facts contributed to the 
activity, enterprise, and business of the province, and 
affected in no small degree, while at the same time they 
serve to illustrate to us, the character of the Galileans. 
It will hardly be doing justice to the wonderful natural 
scenery and climate of Galilee to disniiss them with a 
single sentence. Yet more cannot be done. Both were 
charming beyond what we find in almost any other coun- 
try. Sea, sky, and landscape combined in the most mar- 
vellous manner to render Galilee one of the loveliest 
regions on earth. The view from the hill at Nazareth, or 
from the summit of Mount Tabor, six miles eastward, 
presented more features of interest and beauty than 
could possibly be found grouped at once before the eye 
at any other point on the globe. 

All this wealth of natural scenery, and all this loveli- 
ness of climate, were familiar to Christ; for, amid this 
great beauty of his Father’s world, he grew up to manhood, 

Hints have already been given as to the character of 
the Galileans. They were an industrious and enterpris- 
ing people, and because of these facts this province had 
attained, under an efficient ruler, to an unusual degree 
of prosperity. 

Much may be said also of their intelligence and 
bravery, and likewise of their religious character. The 
number of famous leaders which Galilee furnished in the 
time of the. Jewish war with Rome, is evidence that, 
among the Galileans, men of marked ability were by no 
means the exception. 

They did not enter blindly into that terrible struggle, 
but only after many heated discussions and many coun- 
cils for deliberation had been held, did they decide to 
take up arms against the Roman power. They were not 
devoid of reason, and they must have foreseen that the 
engines and legions of their enemy would finally tri- 
umph. They knew that they could not achieve their 
independence; but they felt it to be better to die with 
honor than to submit disgracefully to a foreign yoke. 
Seldom has a people thrown itself more completely and 
unreservedly against an enemy than did the Galileans 
against the power that had come to crush out their 
national life. The readiness with which they sacrificed 
their lives and property was not dictated by prudence, 
but by desperation. 

The Romans massed their troops at Ptolemais,—a 
force of sixty thousand men. Many of these had come 
in ships from Italy and Egypt, and from Nazareth the 
multitude of vessels that had brought them could be seen 
lying at anchor on the quiet sea. There also were the 
white tents of the enemy stretched along the beach. The 
Galileans had they been veteran-soldiers instead of intelli- 
gent yeomanry, might from their hills have looked down 
upon this scene with dismay. But they were ready to 
face it all. Heroes in any age could not have acted with 
more courage and determination. They were alone in 
this struggle, in that they had no help from Samaria or 
Judea. The war was confined strictly to Galilee during 
the first year of its progress. The energies of the Romans 
under Vespasian and Titus were taxed to their utmost, 
and at the close ef the Galilean campaign this great and 
proud army, although it had conquered, had to be allowed 
a period in which it might rest and recruit its strength 
because of the rough, bloody, and exhausting work through 
which it had passed. 

But where were the men of Galilee, the countrymen of 
our Lord? Alas! one hundred and fifty thousand of her 
sons had been slaughtered upon her hitherto quiet hill- 
sides. If their conduct extorted praise from the Romans 
who had fought with every kind of enemy in every land, 
we may regard such words of praise as having more 
weight and significance than any commendation of ours. 

Certain traits in the religious character of the Galileans 
deserve notice in forming our estimate of the people from 
among whom Christ came. In this respect there was a 
marked difference between them and the people of 
Jerusalem. Between an industrious and intelligent 
agricultural people on the one hand, and those who are 
brought up in the refinements, luxuries, and conceit of 
city life on the other, there would naturally be a wide 
difference in their manners, customs, and ideas of conduct 
and life. The Galileans had their synagogues, schools, 
and learned doctors of the law, the same as the people of 
Jerusalem; but the latter were devoted to tradition, 
placing it first in their religious teaching, while the 
Galileans adhered more strictly to the law of Moses, In 

Jerusalem there was a great deal of bigotry; in Galilee, 





lic roads or routes of commerce, on which were seen every 


there was much freedom of thought. Ina word, there 
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seems to have existed in Galilee a freer and healthier 
religious life than there was in Jerusalem under the 


Shadow of the temple. In Galilee, a new teacher who 
brought health to the body, freedom to the mind, comfort 


and hope to the soul, was listened to with attention; in 
Jerusalem, a new teacher who taught contrary to the 
“ tradition of the elders” was put to death. 

Our space has been too limited to develop these in- 
teresting pointsat length. Galilee, we have seen, was the 
most fertile province of Palestine, full of towns and 
villages, and crowded with a dense population. Its 
climate and scenery were delightful. Its inhabitants 
were industrious, intelligent, and brave, engaged in 
agriculture, commerce, and many other peaceful employ- 
ments, prosperous to an unusual degree, and charac- 


. terized in their religious life by a certain degree of sprit- 


ual freedom, and a desire to receive and follow the truth. 

This province was unlike Judea in almost every respect. 
It was unlike any another province or country on the 
globe. There in the north was the great white dome of 
Hermon,—in the west the infinite blue of the Mediter- 
ranean,—in the east the sea of Galilee and the charming 
hills about it, the river Jordan and its wonderful 
valley,—in the south the great Esdraelon plain; there 
were Carmel, Gilboa, Tabor, and the highlands of upper 
Galilee; there were the fields carpeted with flowers and 
the hills clothed with verdure; there was a centre of 
activity, business, commerce, and news; there were found 
men from all parts of the world; and there,—if men of 
many races and in every department of life were to be 
reached, was the most fitting place for the “messenger 
of glad tidings” to appear. So it would seem to us. 

With all the facts we have mentioned Christ was 
familiar. How he was affected by them we do not know. 
We know that such was Galilee, and that in one of its 
most beautiful towns Jesus had his home, 

Andover, Massachusetts. 





THE APOLOGETIC VALUE OF 
A GODLY LIFE. 


BY THE REV. W. B. JENNINGS. 


Christianity is on trial in the world to-day. Christ 
putit there. It comes not as an earthly system, but 
heavenly; an innovation which God, its author, offers to 
man as a reasonable creature as the very best thing for 
him. He appeals to human judgment for its acceptance. 
Christianity is Christocentric; from Christ it derives its 
witality and power. Any judgment of it, then, is a judg- 
ment of him, The question really is: “ What think ye 
of Christ?” 

The character and potency of the Christian religion, 
thus on trial, are revealed partly in the Bible, and partly 
in the lives of its adherents. The Word is the inspired 
exposition of the principles of Christianity. It is writ- 
ten by the Holy Spirit himself, so as to insure a faultless 
copy. There is nothing concealed about it; here the 
very heart of the author may be read. He even courts 
investigation, “Search the Scriptures .. . for they testify 
of me.” Men also judge a system by its effects. They 
look not so much to the Koran as to the conduct of 
Mohammedans of to-day to form their opinions of the 
teachings of the great prophet. So, too, they judge 
Christianity and Christianity’s Christ as they are repro- 
duced in the every-day life of believers. Its value is 
reckoned by what it has done and is doing to mould life 
and character. ni 

But the world generaiiy does not read the Bible to 
form its opinion of Christianity. It is a closed book to 
many; they do not, will not, come to it. The object of 
many of those who do look into it is not so much to read 
it as to read into it. Very few read the Bible honestly 
and diligently to form an opinion of Christianity; but, 
as a great evangelist once said, “For every one that reads 
this book, there’s a hundred that read you and me.” 
Asa man’s autograph letter is an index of himself, so 
professing Christians are Christ’s living epistles, known 
and read of all men, and by them the author is judged. 

How imperfectly is Christ reproduced in his followers! 
How many ugly, dark blots the world observes in the 
lives of God's people. These faults, slips, falls, bring 
reproach upon Christ, and retard the progress of his 
kingdom. The wheels of Egypt’s chariots drave heavily 
and delayed their march through the sea; so one of the 
greatest clogs to the gospel chariot is the inconsistent 
lives of Christians. “ Dead flies cause the ointment of 
the perfumer to send forth a stinking savor,” so do 
these inconsistencies of Selievers mar the sweet aroma 
of the gospel, and men casi it from them as worthless. 
It is amazing how many make this the ground for reject- 
ing Christ. 

Certainly it is no excuse for them, True, Paul calls 


these men, who are always picking out and harping upon 
the flaws in the lives of Christians, “foolish” (original, 
“senseless,” indicating defect of heart as well as intel- 
lect); true, he attributes it to “ignorance” (original, 
“willful ignorance”). Yet these men have it in their 
power to hinder the progress of religion. They have 
influence, every man has. Others catch up their objec- 
tions, are injured by them, and in turn repeat them. 
They are blind to all that is pure and noble and God- 
like; but they are leaders of the blind, and guide them 
away from safety and Christ into the ditch. Because 
they have this influence for evil, we want to remove 
their objections and stop their mouths, that Christianity 
may go on unimpeded. How can they best be silenced? 
By attempting to palliate or excuse the faults of Chris- 
tians? No, ‘They are facts,andstubborn, Admit them 
candidly, sorrowfully, and remind the objector that 
“every one must give an account of himself to God.” 
_By trying to destroy their “arguments” with arguments? 
This is often the resort, but not wisely, for the reason that 
these men do not want the truth, and will not see the 
light. Nor is an exposition of the theoretical perfection 
of Christianity the best method. When men are so 
fallen that they see only the failures of the Christian 
religion, or, rather, in the lives of those who embrace it, 
it is useless to point them to its excellency. “If our 
gospel be hid, it is hid to them that are lost; in whom 
the God of this world hath blinded the minds of them 
which believe not, lest the light of the glorious gospel of 
Christ, who is the image of God, should shine into them.” 
No; there is a “more excellent way.” 

No objector can resist the argument of a godly life. 
This is God’s method of silencing this class of objectors: 
“For so is the will of God, that with well doing ye 
may put to silence the ignorance of foolish men” (1 Pet. 
2: 15), A life full of good deeds is the grandest human 
apology for Christianity. The world may refuse to read 
the Bible, they may shut their ears to the public preach- 
ing of the gospel, but a godly life is an unanswerable 
argument for the truth of religion. Paul, the humble, 
self-denying, indefatigable missionary to the Gentiles, 
once Saul the. persecutor, the blasphemer, the despiser, 
is an irresistible plea for the power of Christianity. There 
is power, overwhelming power, in godliness, and the chief 
factor in this power is consistency, Thus is it in the 
power of every Christian to “put to silence,” to stop as 
with a gag, these foolish objectors. We plead for quiet, 
humble lives, packed with good deeds, that the honor of 
Jesus may be vindicated, and his religion commended to 
others. 

“So let our lips and lives express 
The holy gospel we profess ; 
So let our works and virtues shine, 
To prove the doctrine all divine. 


“Thus shall we best proclaim abroad 
The honors of our Saviour God, 
When his salvation reigns within, 
And grace subdues the power of sin.” 


“Dearly beloved, I beseech you as strangers and pilgrims, 
abstain from fleshly lusts, which war against the soul; 
having your conversation honest among the Gentiles: 
that, whereas they speak against you as evil-doers, they 
may by your good works, which they shall behold, 
glorify God.” 

Rock Hill, South Carolina. 





CHILD BENEVOLENCE. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


There are printed pages without number on the subject 
of Christian liberty, but, after all, the outlook for future 
beneficence depends greatly upon the culture of that grace 
in children. Every observant mother knows how soon a 
little one will give evidence of selfishness or generosity 
in keeping or in dividing even a bit of candy or choice 
fruit. There are parents who welcome the evidences of 
a desire for accumulation, whose precept and practice is, 
““Get ail you can, and keep all you get.” Since our 
heavenly Father sends his gifts of merciful rain and sun- 
shine on all alike, and allows such to prosper as the world 
counts prosperity, let us be patient and ignore the oyster- 
like phase of humanity. 

Is it enough for a child to show generous impulse? 
Sometimes this must be wisely restrained in the same pro- 
portion as the selfishly inclined must be persuaded to give. 
A little boy came up from his father’s cellar tugging a 
great basket of apples, and passed them among a gang of 
street workmen. The scant dinners in their tin buckets 
had excited his pity, just as the sight of a girl with an in- 
jured foot reminded him of the comfort of his mother’s 





slippers, which he as quickly offered, without a thought of 
giving what was not his own, Any one familiar with 





children, especially the teacher who is well acquainted 
with the class money-box, will find quite a variety in the 
coins dropped from little fingers. How much from hearts 
as well as hands? We find gifts from generous impulse, 
gifts which cost nothing, that which was not their own 
possession to give, and spasmodic occasional gifts. In 
most of these there is little of valuable influence upon the 
child, and the cause only gains the number of mere cents 
or dollars set down in the treasurer’s account-book. 

Children can and should be taught that true benevo- 
lence must be from principle, their own cheerful gift care- 
fully considered and wisely bestowed. A child can under- 
stand the rights of property, its care and division, if so 
instructed. How old must a child be to know the mean- 
ing of the word “mine”? Then he can comprehend the 
word “thine,” and begin to show respect to the right of 
possession in others, A monthly or weekly allowance, 
no matter how small, or a stipulated sum for some regular 
little service faithfully performed, is the best investment 
a parent can make for the child’s future, if used as a 
means of teaching wise economy and just division, The 
child who begins by giving one penny out of every dime, 
will be the one who expects to give one dollar out of 
every ten, and will gladly increase the proportion as years 
and dollars multiply. 

How may we inculcate the highest incentives to be- 
nevolence? Gratitude for one’s own mercies and a desire 
to secure blessings for others comes nearest to fulfilling 
our Lord’s epitome of the whole law. Do you expect to 
plant all the Christian graces in children, or make them 
full-grown philanthropists? some one asks. Yes, the 
oaks of coming centuries are acorns now, but in each one 
is the germ of the oak. The forests and navies of the 
future are no less dependent on the acorn-growth than is 
the hastening of the millennial—to be helped or hindered 
according to the culture of those who are children to-day. 

One lever to lift the sympathies out of self, is an ac- 
quaintance with the needs of others. When the child’s 
tears flow at the recital or reading of a touching story, it 
is easy to say, “ Never mind, it is only astory.” Buta better 
way is to tell of a similar real case of want (if you don’t 
know any, look for them), and encourage the child’s desire 
to relieve. Take him sometimes to a hospital, to visit the 
poor and thesuffering, to orphan asylums, not often enough 
to make pitiful sights too familiar, or to harden the sensi- 
bilities, but to give actual knowledge of want, ignorance, 
poverty. Encourage him to help from the fruit of his 
own industry, or self-denial in dividing what is his own. 
What charity is it in a child to drop his parents’ money in 
a collection-box? Better would it be to send him: with 
comforts or delicacies to the aged or sick, for that, 
if done cheerfully, involves service and time. In homes 
where grown people are familiar with books and periodi- 
cals relating to mission or charitable work the children 
will soon have some intelligent knowledge of the history, 
geography, and customs of other lands, and be eager to 
hear the personal incidents involved, and so will gain an 
acquaintance with the methods of carrying on such work 
in our own and foreign lands, 


Suppose all church-members had been so instructed in 
childhood, would so many church boards and charity 
organizations have to send out such pitiful calls for 
funds, such appeals for relief from debt and for means 
to carry out schemes of mercy? Thanksgiving Day will 
always have a new meaning to the scholars of a large 
public school who last year spent a merry day in deco- 
rating the school-rooms with fruits, grains, and vege- 
tables, and two merrier vacation-days in distributing 
it all in homes they made glad with the bountiful gifts 
of harvest. 

Happily, the custom of social gatherings at Homes and 
Orphanages, with package-receptions, bags of bounty, 
and gifts as tickets of admission, has almost superseded 
the fairs and suppers once so popular. The Christmas 
festival is finding its true mission as a time of giving 
gifts to the poor, and not receiving. Birthday offerings 
in schools and classes have become general; and we may 
be sure that those who thus remember the early years as 
they pass, will not, in after life, keep for birthdays only 
the question what to render for uncounted benefits. 

There are many juvenile societies of various kinds 
which are real schools of benevolence. The very names 
of some of these are a wholesome tonic for listless people 
who say, “Let people give as they please, and in 
their own way,” which is usually quite out of the way. 
They are members of that large outside class who “don’t 
believe in missions,” and are themselves standing exam- 
ples of what they say, “ We have heathen enough at 
home.” The whole world is brighter, and will be better, 
for the “Look-Up Legions,” the “ Do-All-You-Can” 
clubs, the “Penny and Prayer” bands, the multiform 
avenues that have been opened, reaching out to lend a 
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hand in highways and by-ways. The few years of active 
service for each faithful and earnest teacher can in no 
way be better perpetuated than in helping to organize 
and foster among the young such work of hope and help, 
of love and faith, enlisting and directing the vigor and 
enthusiasm of childhood. 

A society among children has recently been formed, 
which is intended to combine and utilize the expression 
of gratitude and benevolence. Every one who has had 
experience in trying to help the poor has found the con- 
stant need for shoes, and everybody knows how all chil- 
dren, rich and poor, enjoy new shoes. This ‘society is 
called “The Shoe Brigade.” Each member was furnished, 
some months ago, with a tasteful little money-box, and 
on one side a printed request, “ Will mother encourage 
the children to drop in thank-offerings for new shoes?” 
The plan is this: the scholars of a primary class agreed 
that for each pair of new shoes, they would drop into 
their own box a thank-offering for the purpose of raising 
a fund to buy shoes for poor children. This is expressed 
in a simple rhyme, printed, with the picture of a shoe, 
upon the little box. Easter Sunday was an appropriate 
time for thank-offerings. A meeting was held, when 
the pastor presided, with words of encouragement and 
prayer for blessings, and many parents and friends at- 
tended. There was an address by the captain of the 
brigade, one of the elder boys, explaining the name and 
purpose of the society, and songs and recitations by the 
children. The marching song as they entered, bringing 
their well-filled boxes, was “ Onward, Christian soldiers,” 
and the class motto, “ We are all in the Master’s service ; 
pur gifts in his name are made.” 

A couplet for the boys: 

“‘ Generous in deed 
For others’ need.” 

A couplet for the girls: 

“Each day with kindly deeds made bright, 
Like Easter lilies pure and white.” 

It is believed that the ‘“‘Shoe Brigade” will become a 
permanent organization. The little boxes have started 
on a second term, to receive deposits until Thanksgiving 
Day, when they will be again recalled. These semi- 
annual gatherings will in no way interfere with regular 
weekly collections for the mission-box, the birthday 
offering, or the usual Christmas dime. 





MIDSUMMER EVE. 
BY MRS. L. G. McVEAN. 


Like lakes of gold, among the darker green, 
The gleaming wheat-fields lay ; 

And silver waves of wind-swept oats between 
Cast up a brighter spray. 


Across the level meadows, reaped and bare, 
The pink-flushed sorrel grew; 

And from the fragrant clover-fields the air 
Blew warm, and moist with dew. 


The stately elms against the sapphire dome 
Their graceful arches cast; 

And flocks of fleet-winged swallows, flying home, 
Like silent shadows passed. 


The fireflies flickered in the waving wheat 
Like tangled skeins of light; 

And all the land lay hushed in silence sweet, 
Soothed by the summer night. 


’ The pale yonng moon adown the rosy west 
Her slender crescent swung ; 
In the dark wood, a bird, beside its nest, 
Like Love imprisoned sung. 


Then all my heart, by silence hushed and bound, 
Trembled in beauty’s power, 

And, touched to answering rapture by the sound, 
Burst open, like a flower. 





DOING GOOD. 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


There is a certain wealthy lady in New York who is 
continually on the watch for opportunities to do good, 
and is never without pensioners on her bounty. Her 
deeds of charity are performed in such a way that they 
would not be likely to get into the newspapers, and many 
a poor, despondent creature has been raised out of the 
depths by her substantial and generous sympathy. 

Recently her seamstress was taken so ill that she could 
not attend to her duties, and was obliged to remain in 
bed. Her place might easily have been supplied, but 
Maria had long been one of the household, and Mrs. 
R—— had her interests at heart. Her active philan- 
thropy expressed itself in this way: She had two cots 
put up on the fourja floor of her elegant mansion, and 
there the poor sick woman was installed, with Mrs. R——’s 
own physician in daily attendance. 

Maria’s rooms were closed, and her two children occu- 





pied the cots at night; the boy, who was learning a trade, 
going in and out to his daily task, and the girl remaining 
at home to watch and wait upon the mother. 

No cares nor anxieties pressed upon the invalid for the 
period of four weeks, and Maria declared that never in 
all her life had she seemed so near heaven as she was 
during that length of time. 

It was indeed a heavenly deed of charity, one on which 
angels must have looked down with approval; and when 
reference was made to it, Mrs. R—— remarked: “ Why, 
I couldn’t have slept in my bed at night, if I had not 
provided for Maria’s comfort, and looked after her during 
her illness.” 

This is simply an isolated instance, but hundreds of 
similar cases can be cited to disprove the theory that the 
rich are selfish and grasping, and inconsiderate of their 
poorer neighbors. Almost all have pensioners on their 
bounty, and are taxed in many ways that the world in 
which they move knows nothing of. 

Blessed are they who realize their position as stewards, 
and who never fail to do good as they have opportunity. 

“To pity distress is but human,” says Horace Mann; 
“to relieve it, is God-like.” ' 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—_—_@—— 


HONOR THY FATHER AND THY MOTHER. 
BY ANNA BELL. 


Beauty for eve, for ear, and the beauty that shares a 
place in the heart with the good and the true; gentle- 
mannered women and deferential men, the young, gay, 
and graceful and bent to please,—are now all smilingly 
applauding the song just ended, while the singer, a 
bright young girl, receives the congratulations with the 
simple manner of one glad to gratify. 

A benevolent looking man stands in the doorway of 
this cosy music-room, and as his keen, kindly gaze falls 
upon the picture just outlined, nought of its charm 
escapes him. His heart thrills as he watches the singer, 
but, as he watches her, the only discord jars. Sitting 
stiffly in a corner is a rough-looking, red-faced man, 
whom the girl approaches. “Did you like the music, 
father?” Father! No wonder a serious, pained ex- 
pression fills the watching eyes as the fair refined face 
smiles into the coarse repulsive one. The keen eyes 
grow dim, and the aching heart says, “God bless the 
child! God grant her help and strength!” 

Another face, as beautiful, seems to float in the mist 
that transforms the charming scene. The playmate of 
his childhood, his beautiful sister, turns an appealing 
look. In recollection he hears her dying whisper to the 
man before him: “ Dear Frank, meet me in heaven, 
and bring my Bessy.” Bessy was a baby then, and the 
father, a popular and rising young lawyer, had sorrowed 
sincerely over his loss; but his very sorrow had made 
him yield more easily to the temptations of the society 
in which he was so great a favorite. Soon his mother’s 
death had broken up his home, and the willing uncle 
was allowed to take charge of Bessie for atime. A gay 
young stepmother had been all too well pleased with 
the arrangement; and the years had come and gone, 
almost burying the remembrance, in the happy Christian 
home, that Bessie was not the daughter indeed, and she 
had grown up surrounded by refining and ennobling 
influences. 

The stepmother’s companionship had not drawn poor 
Frank from degrading associates, and the chains of the 
drunkard had long bound him. Now death has again 
left him alone, and he turns to the daughter whom he 
has seen only at long intervals in the passing years. 
He has not yet said, “ Come home, my daughter ;” but 
the sorrowful aunt and uncle have faced the question of 
Bessy’s future, and are preparing themselves for their sad 
share. Their darling has not yet shown that she too sees 
a frowning duty before her. With all her daintiness and 
purity, she has shown no sign of shrinking from the man 
who claims the name of father; and even those who 
know her best do not guess the tumult and rebellion 
that threatened for a moment to shake the very founda- 
tions of her peace. But though her uncompromising 
conscience has revealed what is to be done, and her clear 
eyes have seen the appalling difficulties in the way, her 
peace has the foundation that standeth sure, and she can 
still her heart with the whisper, “Great peace have they 
that love thy law, and nothing shall offend them.” Who 
shall reject or question or sneer at the spirit that could 
make tltis tender, petted child love the law that com- 
mands, “ Honor thy father and thy mother” ? 

Several days did Mr. Frank Temple remain at the 
home of his brother-in-law before the dreaded subject 





was touched. Drives, visits to various places of interest, 
music, entertaining reading,—everything possible was 
done to divert his attention from the claims of appetite; 
but each day there were signs of indulgence, so that 
Bessy knew the hideousness of what lay before her. Yet 
it was she who first spoke, 

One afternoon she and her father were returning from 
along drive. The talk drifted to the city home he had 
left, and Mr. Temple spoke bitterly of the contrast be- 
tween the advantages Bessy found in her present home 
and those she would have had with him. In his words 
and manner was a hopelessness that revealed to Bessy 
how far aloof he held himself, and that any thought he 
might have had of taking her away was given up. 

Gently and tenderly she led him to speak of her 
mother, and as he softened at the memory of what life 
promised in those happy days, she turned, with quiver- 
ing lip, and said simply, “ Father, we must have a home 
together.” 

“No,” was the dispirited answer; “you belong here, 
I can give you no such surroundings as you have always 
had, and you are fitted for an altogether different life.” 

“Ah! but, father, do you think I can let you still bea 
stranger? Father and daughter belong together.” 

“You are a good child,” was the half-inaudible com- 
ment, 

Later, Mr. Temple said to Mr. and Mrs. Vincent: 

“T have changed my mind about the demand I came 
to make. Bessy is a daughter to be proud of; and the 
very fact that she has never been in the least ashamed 
of me, has made me see more plainly than I’d have be- 
lieved how much I ought to be ashamed of myself. I 
expected her to show disgust; but I said to myself, before 
I came, that she’d just got to go home and do her duty 
by me. But I’m too far gone ever to make such a home 
as she ought to have. You’ve no idea, Charles, how low 
I have fallen, nor what a hold this horrible drink has on 
me! It is about all I’ve lived for, for a good many years. 
I'll just go away, and leave things as they are. It is too 
late to go back to what I was when her mother died. I 
believe I should have been different if she had lived; 
but I’m glad she didn’t have to live through the years as 
they have been; and Bessy shall never know what I am.” 

Tears were in the voice, and Mr. Vincent interrupted: 
“Frank, do you remember Gertrude’s last words: ‘Meet 
me in heaven, and bring Bessy’? Frank, Bessy is on her 
way to heaven, and you must go too. You know the 
way and how to start in it. Come, you hate the chain 
that binds you. Break it. Where is Frank Temple’s 
old pride of will? Sign a pledge and keep it, and 
become worthy of Bessy’s love. I know the dear child 
will do what she knows is right.” 

These earnest words were checked by Bessy’s entrance. 
With a directness characteristic when she saw what was 
to be done, she went to her father, and, placing her hand 
on his shoulder, she said : eillieine 

“You will recommend me as a housekeeper, won’t 
you, Uncle Charles and Aunt Anna? I think futher isa 
little afraid to trust me.” 

Her smile was weighted with tears as she turned to 
them, but smiles nor tears could hide the purpose shining 
in her eyes. 

And she had her way, and the re-awakened manhood 
asserted itself in Mr. Temple; and though not without 
struggling and falling, and struggling again, did he 
recover his lost reputation and standing, yet the day 
came when he bowed before the Lord, and took his place 
among the great band who are traveling home to heaven 
above. There are no halts in his journey, however, 
Even when the promise of his youth is fulfilled, and his 
eloquence and clear judgment have made him one of the 
busiest of lawyers, yet is he ever about his Master’s busi- 
ness. Many a wretched man, about to fall as he had 
fallen, has he lifted up and helped to stand in Christ 
Jesus. This is his life work. 

Bessy’s face still shows the peace that has known no 
shadow. Do I hear another Bessy say that it is impossi- 
ble, that shadows must come, that one cannot always 
do one’s duty, or be sure that it is duty to honor what 
is dishonorable? 

My Bessy’s single purpose was to do right, and she had 
yielded to a guidance that always leads right. Her 
refined nature shrank as the pure and spotless should 
shrink from what is degrading; but her words, long after, 
to the dear uncle and aunt, are worthy to be remembered 
by any other Bessy who reads this: 

“T couldn’t honor him as he was at first, but I knew 
the father Jesus loved was the one I must honor; and I 
knew that I must show him Jesus, so that he should 
become good and noble, and all the heavenly Father 
meant when he gave me the command, ‘ Honor thy father 
and thy motker.’” ; 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1887.) 


























1. July 3.—The Infant Jesus Matt, 2: 1-12 
2. July 10.~—The Flight into Egypt... Matt, 2 : 13-23 
3. July 17.—John the Baptigt Matt, 8 : 1-12 
4. July %.—The Baptism of Jesus Matt. 3 : 13-17 
5. July 31.—The Temptation of Jesus Matt, 4: 1-11 
6. August 7.~—Jesus in Galilee. Matt. 4 : 17-3 
7. August 14,—-The Beatitudes, Matt. 5; 1-16 
8. August 21,—Jesus and the Law Matt. 5 : 17-26 
9, August 25.—Piety Without Display............. Matt, 6: 1-15 
10. September 4.—Trust in Our Heavenly Father................+ Matt. 6 : 24-34 


ll. September 11,—Golden Pr ts. 


Matt. 7 : 1-12 





Y 


12, September 18.—Solemn Warnings. 


Matt. 7 : 13-29 





‘18, September 25,—Review ; 
ary Lesson, Matt, 4 : 12-16, 


Temperance Lesson, Rom. 13; 8-14; Mission- 





LESSON IX., SUNDAY, AUGUST 28, 1887. 


TITLE: 


PIETY WITHOUT DISPLAY. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Matt. 6: 1-15. Memory verses, 7-15.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


1. Take heed that ye do not 
your alms before men, to be seen 
of them: otherwise ye have no 
reward of your Father which is 
in heaven. 

2. Therefore when thou doest 
thine alms, do not sound a trum- 
pet before thee, as the hypocrites 
do in the synagogues and in the 
sireets, that they may have glory 
of men. Verily I say unto you, 
They have their reward. 

3. But when thou doest alms, 
jet not thy left hand know what 
thy right hand doeth : 

4. That thine alms may be in 
secret: and thy Father which 
seeth in secret himself shall re- 
ward thee openly. 

5, And when thou prayest, thou 
shalt not be as the hypocrites 
are: for they love to pray stand- 
ing in the synagogues and in the 
corners of the streets, that they 
may be seen of men. Verily I 
tay unto you, They have their 
(eward, 

6. But thou, when thou prayest, 
enter into thy closet, and when 
thou hast shut thy door, pray to 
thy Father which is in secret; 
and thy Father which seeth in 
secret shall reward thee openly. 

7. But when ye pray, use not 
vain repetitions, as the heathen 
do: for they think that they shall 
be heard for their much speaking. 

8. Be not ye therefore like unto 
them: for your Father knoweth 
what things ye have need of, be- 
fore ye ask him. 

9. After this manner therefore 
pray ye: Our Father which: art 
in heaven, Hallowed béthy name. 

10. Thy kingdom come, Thy 
will be done in earth, as i is in 
heaven. ; 

11, Give us this day our daily 
bread. 

12. And forgive us our debts, as 
we forgive our debtors. 

18, And lead us not into temp- 
tation, but deliver us from evil: 
For thine is the kingdom, and 
the power, and the glory, for 
ever. Amen, 

14. For if ye forgive men their 
trespasses, your heavenly Father 
will also forgive you ::.' 

15. But if ye forgive not men 
their trespasses, neither will your 
Father forgive your trespasses. 








REVISED VERSION. 


1 Take heed that ye do not 
your righteousness before men, 
to be seen of them: else ye 
have no reward with your 
Father which is in heaven, 

2 When therefore thou doest 
alms, sound not a trumpet be- 
fore thee, as the hypocrites do 
in the synagogues and in the 
streets, that they may have 
glory of men. Verily I say 
unto you, They have received 

3 their reward. But when thou 
doest alms, let not thy left 
hand know what thy right 

4 hand doeth: that thine alms 
may be in secret: and thy 
Father which seeth in secret 
shall recompense thee. 

5 And when ye pray, ye shall 
not be as the hypocrites: for 
they love to stand and pray in 
the synagogues and in the 
corners of the streets, that 
they may be seen of men, 
Verily I say unto you, They 
have received their reward. 

6 But thou, when thou prayest, 
enter into thine inner cham- 
ber, and having shut thy door, 
pray to thy Father which is in 
secret, and thy Father which 
seeth in secret shall recom- 

7 pense thee. And in praying 
use not vain repetitions, as the 
Gentiles do: for they think 
that they shall be heard for 

8 their much speaking. Be not 
therefore like unto them : for 
your Father knoweth what 
things ye have need of, hefore 

9 ye ask him. After this man- 
ner therefore pray ye: Our 
Father which art in heaven, 

10 Hallowed be thy name, Thy 
kingdom come. Thy will be 
done, as in heaven, so on earth, 

11 Give us this day %our daily 

12 bread. And forgive us our 
debts, as we also have forgiven 

18 our debtors. And bring us not 
into temptation, but deliver 

14 us from *the evil one,4 For if 
ye forgive men their trespasses, 
your heavenly Father will also 

15 forgive you. But if ye forgive 
not men their  trespasses, 
neither will your Father for- 
give your trespasses. 


1 Some ancient authorities read God your Father. %Gr. 


the coming aay. 8Or, evil, 
variations, ad 


ever, Amen, 


4Many authorities. some ancient ut str t id 
For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and Rides he 


Suggestion of the American Committee : In verse 11, let the margin 
read Gr. our bread sor the coming day, or our needful bread. 





LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the King in Zion. 


GoLpEN TEexT FOR THE QUARTER: Yet have I set my king 
upon my holy hill of Zion.—Psa. 2: 6. 


Lesson Topic: Royal Proofs of Sincerity. 


1, Unostentatious Beneficence, vs. 1-4. 
Lxsson OUTLINE: < 2. Sincere Praying, vs. 5, 6. 
3. Suitable Prayer, vs. 7-16. 
GoLpEN Text: Man looketh on the outward appearance, but 
the Lord looketh on the heart.—1 Sam. 16: 7. 


Darmy Home REaprinas: 


M.—Matt. 6 :1-15. Royal proofs of sincerity. 
T.—Mark 12 : 28-44. Humble giving commended. 
W.—Luke 18 : 1-14, Humble praying commended. 
T.—Luke 11 : 1-18. A lesson on praying. 

F.—2 Kings 4 : 18-87, Prayer in secret. 

$.—1 Kings 18 : 17-29, Vain repetitions. 

$.—Matt. 18 ; 21-35. A lesson on forgiveness 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, UNOSTENTATIOUS BENEFICENCE, 
1. A Prohibition : 
Do not your righteousness before men, to be seen ui 
For men to search out their own glory is not glory (Prov. 25 : 27). 
They loved the glory of men more than the glory of God far ohk 12 : 43). 


Let no one glory in men (1 Cor. 3: ; 2 _ 
Let us not be vainglorious (Gal. 5 : 26). 


Il. An Ilustration : 
Sound not a trumpet before thee, as the hypocrites do (2). 


Come with me, and see my zeal for the Lord (2 Kings 10: PB a 

Is not this bro Babylon, which I have built? (Dan. 4 : 30.) 
Theudas, giving himself out to be somebody ;.. . was slain (Acts 5 : 36). 
An angel. . - smote him, because he gave not God the glory (Acts 12:23). 


ill. An inducement ; 


Thy Father which seeth in secret shall recompense thee (4). 
Great is your reward in heaven (Matt. 5 ; 12). 
He shall in no wise lose his reward (Matt. 10 : 42). 
Thou shalt be recompensed in the resurrection (Luke 14 : 14). 
He looked unto the recompense of reward (Heb. 11 : 26). 


1. “ Take heed that ye do not your eeoenens, ... to be seen.” 


}) tay ag deeds; (2) Im . Tr motives. 
3." e have no rewa th your Father.” (1) The source of 
; (8) The condition of 


; (2) The recipient of reward ; 
Vain display : (1) Pursued 


(2) Condemned by the Master; (3) Shunned 


rewar 
reward, 

8. ‘‘Sound not a trumpet before thee.”’ 
by the hypocrite; 
by the saint. 


II. SINCERE PRAYING. 
I. Ostentatious Prayer : 


They love to stand and pray, ... that they may be seen (5). 


He will surely come out to me, and stand, and call (2 Kings 5 : 11). 
be x" think that they shall be heard for their much speaking (Matt. 


The Pharisees stood and prayed thus with himself (Luke 18 : 11). 
For a pretence make long prayers (Luke 20 : 47). 


ll. Secret Prayer : 
When thou prayest, enter into thine inner chante (6). 


He went in, .. . shut the door, .. . and prayed (2 Kings 4 : 33). 
He went up into the mountain apart to pray (Matt. 14 : 23). 
He was praying alone (Luke 9 : 18). 

Peter went up upon the housetop to pray (Acts 10 : 9). 

Wt, Honored Prayer : 

Thy Father which seeth in secret shall recompense thee (6). 
Thou hast striven with God, .. . and hast peeve (Gen. 32 : 28). 
I have heard thy prayer:...I will Tr . ee (2 Kings 20 : 5). 

Ask, and it shall be given ‘you (Matt. 7: 
_ supplication of a righteous man cvaiteth much (Jas. 5 : 16). 

1 ‘They love to stand and pray... that they may be seen of 

men,”’ (1) The hypocrite’s attitude ; (2) The hypocrite's oie. 
2. “Having shut thy door, pray.” (1) The lage tana (2) The 
s. Vaxbe of prayer; (3) Ke potency of prayer 
‘Thy Father. . shall recompense thee.” (1) The rewarder of 
” secret prayer ; (2) The rewards of secret prayer.—Inducements 
to secret prayer ; (1) God hears ; (2) God honors. 


III. SUITABLE PRAYER. 
|. Avoiding Vain Repetitions : 
In praying use not vain repetitions (7). 


Hey iis Poe gf . from morning even until noon, ... O Baal, hear 
us 


ngs 18 ; 26). 
In Lo tan ee of words there wanteth not transgression (Prov. 


God is in heaven :,.. therefore let.thy words be few (Ecel. 5 : 2). 
7. ian the space of two hours cried out, Great is Diana (Acts 


Wl, Observing Christ's Models : 
After this manner therefore pray ye (9). 
He... fell on the ground, and prayed (Mark 14: ny 
He said unto them, When ye pray, say— (Luke 11 : 
spake... to the end that they ought shwayato ae (Luke 18 ; 1). 
av ng been heard for his godly fear (Heb. 5 : 7). 
Wl. Exercising True Forgiveness : 

Tf ye forgive not, .. . neither will your Father forgive (15). 
Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain mercy fat. 5:7). 
So... if ye forgive not every one his brother ia 18 : 35). 

WwW exipnever ve stand praying, fo forgive (Mark 11 : ‘ 
ye without mercy to him that hath bones no mercy 


1. ‘‘Your Father knoweth what things ye have need of.” (1) 
What God knows of man; (2) What man needs of God.—(1) 
Divine knowledge ; (2) Humen dependence. 

2. ‘‘ After this manner . ¥ Jen A model prayer: (1) In sim- 
plicity; (2) In dirceiness; (3) In comprehensiveness ; (4) In 


acceptableness, 
a ar ye forgive men, . +. your heavenly Father will also forgive 
on. (1) What men need of us; (2) What we need of God; (3) 


Vhat we should grant men ; (4) What God will grant us, 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


MAN’S HEART IN GOD’S SERVICE. 


God looks on it (1 Sam. 16:7; Psa. 7 : 9). 
God demands it (Deut. 26 : 16; Matt. 22: 37). 
Error begins there (Psa. 95 : 10; Heb. 3: as 
Evil germinates there (Matt. 5 : #: J: 8, 19). 
Action is begotten there (Prov. 23 » iMate AF 34, 35). 
Needed in ssivetion Ver. 29:13; AER, 10 : 9, 10). 
Should be prepared (2 Chron. 30: 18, Ni ara: 10). 
Should be cleansed ( a. 61:10; Acts 15 

Should be humbled (2 Chron. 32: ‘al ‘Matt. li: 29). 
Should be pure gy Be ‘Tim. 5). 

Should be unite j Jas. i: : 8). 

Should be kept Siligently pron 23). 

Its right purposes are accepted (1 Kings 8:18; 2Cor. 8 : 12). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The last lesson closed with our Lord’s exposition of the 
true significance of the sixth commandment. The remainder 
of chapter 5 (vs. 27-48) still further illustrates how the sub- 
jects of the kingdom of heaven should manifest a righteous- 
ness that exceeds that of the seribes and Pharisees (v. 20). 

Verses 27 to 32 contain a clear statement of the wide scope 
of the seventh commandment, and the inference in regard 
to divorce. In verses 33 to 37, the matter of oaths is dis- 
cussed, involving the true conception of the third and ninth 
commandments, 

The permitted retaliation of the Old Testament legislation 
(v. 38) is then made the basis of a new precept of endurance. 
The injunetion of Leviticus 19 : 18 had received an addition 
which led to private revenge (y. 43). For this our Lord 
substitutes the Christian rule of forgiveness, basing it upon 
the action of our heavenly Father, who is presented as the 
model of moral perfection we should imitate (y. 48). 

To the latter part of the chapter, Luke 6 : 27-30, 32-36 





forms a parallel; but the lesson before us is peculiar to the 
account of Matthew. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verse 1.—Take heed that ye do not your righteousness before 
men, to be seen of them: else ye have no reward with your Father 
which is in heaven: In the Authorized Version, which follows 
here the received text, we find the word “alms,” instead of 
“righteousness.” That the latter word is the correct text, is 
rendered probable both by the greater weight of manuscript 
authority and by the easy transition which is made through 
this word from the fifth to the sixth chapter. After setting 
forth, in a series of illustrations, the higher character of the 
righteousness of the messianic kingdom, as compared with 
that of the Pharisees, Jesus now turns to a new point, and 
urges his followers, in their acts of righteousness,—that is, in 
the outward manifestation of the true righteousness,—not to 
imitate the Pharisees. The Pharisees do such acts to be seen 
of men, and therefore take pains to give them publicity and 
to make a show of them. The Christian, on the other hand, 
should do them as before God only. His piety should be 
without display. The word “righteousness,” as thus used, is 
limited to the matter of acts by the verb “do” which is con- 
nected with it. But otherwise it has its unlimited sense, and 
the three following particulars, “alms,” “prayer,” and “ fast- 
ing,” are included within it as different exhibitions of it. By 
reading the word “ righteousness” here, accordingly, we bring 
the verse into a kind of parallelism with Matthew 5: 20. The 
earlier verse, with those immediately preceding it, sets forth 
what the true righteousness is, while verses 21 to 48 illus- 
trate the meaning by examples. Here, again, verse 1 sets 
forth what the doing of this righteousness should be, or should 
not be, and the verses which follow give examples by way of 
illustration, This parallelism is, in itself, a ground for be- 
lieving that the text which gives it is the true text—Tuke 
heed: That is, turn your mind to this point, that you do not, 
etc.— To be seen: That is, to the end of being, with the de- 
sign of being, attentively observed by them. The verb “see” 
here is one which has a stronger meaning than the other 
Greek verb, occurring frequently, which is more nearly our 
word “see” in its common signification. “Else ”—or, as the 
Authorized Version reads, “otherwise ”—is, in the original, 
“but if not [that is, “but if you do not thus take heed,” etc.] 
you have no reward.” The present tense is here used: you 
have none, none belongs to you. The reward is that in the 
kingdom of heaven. By these words, the ostentatious dis- 
play of righteousness, which was characteristic of the Phari- 
sees, is declared to be inconsistent with the true idea of 
righteousness, the inward character of which is thus once 
more indicated. 

Verses 2-4.— When therefore thou doest alms, sound not a trum- 
pet before thee, as the hypocrites do in the synagogues and in the 
streets, that they may have glory of men. Verily I say unto you, 
They have received their reward. But when thow doest alms, let 
not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth: that thine alms 
may be in secret: and thy Father which seeth im secret shall 
recompense thee: The word “therefore” naturally connects the 
particular example with the general exhortation of verse 1, 
and its presence is an argument rather for than against the 
reading of the general word “righteousness” in that verse. 
The word in the original which is translated “alms” is imme- 
diately connected with the substantive meaning “mercy ” 
“pity,” and the adjective meaning “merciful” or “ pitiful.” 
Its primary signification is thus (the quality or characteristic 
of ) “mercifulness.” By a natural transition, however, it was 
used to denote the act which exhibits mercifulness, pity, etc., 
and thus it came to have the technical sense which it has in 
this verse and wherever it is found in the writings of the 
New Testament, The phrase “sound not a trumpet before 
thee” is to be understood, probably, in a figurative, rather 
than a literal, sense. It sets forth the idea of great ostenta- 
tion in the act alluded to, and the desire to call the attention 
of as many as possible to it. Dr. Morison says: “ We may 
be sure that in the synagogues at, least literal trumpets could 
not have been employed when private individuals were wish- 
ing to give charity.” The expression denotes publicity and 
the strong desire for it, as the words “in the synagogues and 
in the streets” do. As Tholuck says, “Alms were given in 
the synagogues.” This is what is here referred to, and, as 
this author also remarks, “we cannot suppose [Jesus to be 
speaking of ] the alms-giving which took place before the 
doors of the synagogues (Acts 3: 3), as later before the doors 
of the Christian churches.” The actual sounding of a trum- 
pet under such circumstances is, of course, highly improbable. 
The word “hypocrites” here, as in other places in the New 
Testament, is used to describe the Pharisees. Their religion 
was, in reality, the acting of a part. Their righteousness was 
an outward show, which had no inward life and, feeling corre- 
sponding to it. They were hypocrites, therefore, in the deep- 
est and inmost sense of the word. It is interesting to notice 
that the word here employed is not used in this special sense 
in the classical Greek, and that:in the New Testament it is 
found only in the Gospels, and mainly in Matthew. Paul 


and Peter, however, use the corresponding noun “hypocrisy.” 
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The verb rendered in the Revised Version “they have re- 
ceived,” is about equivalent in meaning to our expression 
“have in full.” Bishop Lightfoot and Grimm give to the 
preposition, which in the Greek forms a part of the com- 
pound verb, the sense of “correspondence,”—they have what 
answers to their desires. McClellan regards the verb as mean- 
ing “have back again, be paid, fully have, as wages, wishes, 
ete.” This idea of full pay and satisfaction the Revisers 
have attempted to bring out in the expression “have re- 
ceived.” They have received their reward in the very secur- 
ing of the public attention and praise which they desire. 
The verb in the original is in the present tense,—they have 
it already in the praise, etc. The words “let not thy left 
hand know,” etc., set forth in an emphatic way the opposite 
to that which the previous words, “sound a trumpet,” etc., 
indicate. The right hand being the one that gives, the form 
of the expression is that which would naturally suggest itself. 
The emphasis with which the secrecy of alms-giving is urged 
and commanded is very marked, both by reason of the repe- 
tition of the statements, and the contrast of the positive and 
negative. It is evident, however, that the secrecy here 
referred to is that which is contrasted with ostentatious giv- 
ing, and not with all public giving. The discourse of Christ 
here, as in the fifth chapter, relates to the state of the heart 
in the individual who is qualified for entrance into and citi- 
zenship in the kingdom of heaven. It does not go beyond 
this, to discuss: such questions as whether gifts may ever be 
madg in a public assembly, or where other men may know of 
* Wherever and whenever the giving takes place, it should 
be with no love of display, and should have as its moving 
impulse the praise of God, rather than that of man. The 
words “himself” ‘and “openly,” which are found in the 
Authorized Version, probably do not belong to the text. The 
thought which Jesus expresses is, that God will reward in 
the future. The reward will come from him, not from men. 
He that sees in secret, and thus knows the act which is un- 
known even to the left hand when done by the right hand, 
will give the recompense which will fully satisfy the soul. 

Verses 5, 6.—And when ye pray, ye shall not be as the hypo- 
crites: jor they love to stand and pray in the synagogues and in 
the corners of the streets, that they may be seen of men. Verily I 
say unto you, They have received their reward. But thou, when 
thou. prayest, enter into thine inner chamber, and having shut thy 
door, pray to thy Father which is in secret, and thy Father which 
seeth in secret shall recompense thee: The same idea is presented 
in these verses with respect to the matter of prayer, which 
has just been expressed in connection with the matter of 
alms-giving. Attention may be called, therefore, only to the 
few expressions which are peculiar to these verses. The 
Greek word rendered “love” occurs here in a sense in which 
it is sometimes used in our own language; namely, that of 
liking, or being fond of. The words “stand and pray,” or 
“pray standing, in the synagogues and in the corners of the 
streets,” set forth, in language adapted to the subject ow 
spoken of,—the ostentation and desire of display which char- 
acterized the Pharisees in their praying. The emphasis is 
apparently not upon the standing, this being a common atti- 
tude of the Jews in prayer, but upon the other words which are 
substantially the same as are found in verse 2. The Greek 
word rendered “streets” here is different from that iu the 
previous verse, and carries with it the idea of a broad way; 
while the word in verse 2 is probably derived from the verb 
“to flow,” and denotes, in this use of it, a passage-way in a 
city between lines of buildings along which people move,— 
thus “a street.” It is doubtful, however, whether there is 
here any distinction intended between streets and broad ways, 
the idea in both cases being that of publicity. The publican 
stood and prayed (Luke 18:13). The Pharisees loved to 
stand and pray in the most public place. Everything with 
the latter was external, and for outward show. The word 
rendered “closet” in the Anthorized Version does not mean 
closet in our ordinary use of that word, but rather a private 
room, or “inner chamber,” as the Revised Version gives it. 
It is used in Genesis 43 : 30 of the private chamber to which 
Joseph retired. Strictly, the word means a storehouse or 
treasury. The idea of secrecy is indicated by this word, and 
further by those which are added to it, and “ having shut thy 
door.” The contrast to the publicity of the corners of the 
streets is very striking, and the emphasis in the expressions 
“pray to thy Father which is in secret” and “thy Father 
which seeth in secret” is rendered thereby even greater, if 
possible, than in verse 4. 

Verses 7, 8.— And in praying use not vain repetitions, as the 
Gentiles do: for they think that they shall be heard for their much 
speaking. Be not therefore like unto them: for your Father know- 
eth what things ye have need of, before ye ask him: The “ vain 
repetitions” here referred to are those idle repetitions of the 
name of the deities, or of the same forms of petition, which, 
in the view of the heathen nations, made their prayers more 
effective and more likely to be heard. The “much speaking” 
has, apparently, special reference to the same thing. Even 
from the beginning of the preaching of Jesus, we see the 
fatherly love of Godpresented to us, in contrast to the un- 
feeling or tyrannical character of heathen deities. God is to 
be approached as a father, who knows our wants, and is ready 
to provide for them as we approach him in prayer. The fact 





that God knows our needs before we ask him is made the 
ground here of simplicity in the presenting of our requests. 
We do not tell God in our prayers what he did not know 
before, but we approach him as a child comes to his father to 
give expression to what he desires. The earthly father does 
not wish to be asked for good gifts by his children only when 
he is unacquainted with their real wants, but also, and equally, 
when he knows them. Prayer is the intercourse between the 
human child and the divine Father. But if God knows 
already, before we ask him, the things of which we have need, 
our prayers may be simple, and free from all that would im- 
ply that he does not have this knowledge. Thus the form of 
prayer which follows is very naturally introduced. 

Verses 9, 10.—After this manner therefore pray ye: Our 
Father which art in heaven, Hudlowed be thy name. 


Thy king- 
dom come. 


Thy will be done, as in heaven, so on earth: Jesus is 
apparently, as we may judge from the context, giving an ex- 
ample of prayer which is free from vain repetitions, and which 
may show his followers how they should pray, and not a pre- 
scribed form of prayer which they should feel under obliga- 
tion to use, or should use always whenever they pray. Indeed, 
Jesus himself uses other forms of prayer. Paul requests his 
converts to pray for things not contained in this form. The 
very idea of prayer, also, is such as makes it pass beyond the 
limitations of any particular form. The Greek word is thus 
well translated here by “ after this manner,” and this expres- 
sion may be regarded as having its wider, rather than its 
narrower, meaning. The word “ye” is emphatic, being con- 
trasted with “the Gentiles.”"—Our Father: The relationship 
of God as father, here suggested, is apparently, not that to 
mankind in general, but to the sons of God, the members of 
the kingdom of heaven. That God is the father of all men 
is not only assumed, but expressiy indicated, in the New 
Testament. But in this place, and indeed more generally 
throughout the New Testament, his more intimate and com- 


| plete relationship to those who love him, and to the followers 


of his Son Jesus Christ, is intended to be expressed by this 
word. The exaltation of God above ourselves, and above all 
that is earthly, is indicated by the added words, “which art 
in heaven.” His abode is in heaven. His love descends upon 
us from heaven. Being in heaven, he is separated from the 
evil of the earth, and yet he is not removed from us so far 
that he cannot hear us, and we cannot have communion with 
him. The first three petitions of the prayer have special 
reference to God.— Hallowed be thy name: The verb here used, 
according to Cremer the lexicographer, means “to make a 
thing a participator, according to its measure, in God’s holi- 
ness.” When men ask that the name of God be hallowed, or 
made holy, therefore, they ask that his name may be treated 
and regarded everywhere in a manner which corresponds with 
the holiness of God,—that it may by all men be made holy 
among themselves, and in themselves, as God is holy. The 
name of God is that which stands for and represents him; 
and so, when the name is hallowed by and among men, God 
himself is held in honor, and treated as a perfectly holy being 
should be by men.—TZhy kingdom come: The kingdom which 
is meant here must, as it would seem, be the consummated 
kingdom, which is to be introduced, not, as the Jews sup- 
posed, with the (first) coming of the Messiah, but at his 
second coming. In the petition for the coming of this king- 
dom, however, there is necessarily involved a desire and 
prayer that all the things preparatory to this end (the exten- 
sion of the power of Christ over the world, the growth of the 
moral and spiritual kingdom as we now see it on earth) should 
be accomplished and realized. The person who truly prays 
for the coming of the kingdom must be himself willing to 
have it come in its full power in his own heart. The king- 
dom of heaven, in its fundamental meaning, is, in fact, as we 
have seen in a former lesson, the spiritual power in the indi- 
vidual soul. It comes in the world only as it comes in indi- 
vidual men.—Thy will be done, as in heaven, so on earth: Some 
writers have understood this petition to mean what the prayer 
of Jesus in Luke 22 : 42 means, and what the words at the 
end of Acts 21: 14 mean, and have supposed that it is a 
prayer of acquiescence in the Divine will and ordering of 
events, But this explanation of the words seems less prob- 
able here. The doing of God’s will, rather than acquiescence 
in it, is the natural correlative of the coming of the kingdom. 
As men more and more fully do the will of God, the king- 
dom advances towards the final consummation. When it is 
done on earth as fully as it is done in heaven, the kingdom 
will be fully established upon earth. The person who truly 
asks that God’s will may be thus done, must be ready thus to 
do it himself. In order to genuine Christian prayer, the heart 
of the petitioner must be in a condition of love, and not of 
enmity, towards God. 

Verse 11.—Giive us this day our daily bread: It is impossible 
in the limited space of the present note to discuss the difficult 
question as to the precise meaning of the word translated in 
our English Versions by “daily.” It is sufficient, perhaps, 
to say that the two expressions given in the margin of the 
Revised Version (“our bread for the coming day”), and, as 
an alternate marginal reading, in the American Appendix to 
the Revised Version (“our needful bread”), are to be recog- 
nized as possible renderings of the Greek adjective. If the 





latter meaning is adopted, the fundamental idea is “ bread 


for our subsistence,” and thus “needful.” If the former, the 
idea is that of “ bread for the next coming day ;” or, as Bishop 
Lightfoot holds, “ bread for the coming hours of the present 
day,” the prayer being supposed to be uttered in the early 
morning. Some writers suppose the expression to mean 
“bread appertaining to, or for, the coming life;” thus “spir- 
itual bread” or nourishment. With this, explanation, the 
prayer moves wholly in the spiritual sphere. With either of 
the others, the present petition is for a physical and earthly 
good. Dr. Plumptre, in Ellicott’s Commentary for English 
Readers, returns to the explanation given in one place by 
Jerome, “bread which is above all material substance,” and 
thus bread which nourishes the higher, not the lower, life. 
But this explanation has met with little favor. The retain- 
ing of “daily” in the Revised Version is to be justitied, not 
only by the undesirableness of introducing a change from the 
Authorized Version in a case of so much uncertainty, but also 
because the word “daily” carries with it, in this connection, 
an idea which may be regarded as kindred both to the expres- 
sion “for the coming day,” and to the expression “for sub- 
sistence” (needful). 


Verses 12, 13.—And forgive us our debts, as we also have 
forgiven our debtors. And bring us not into temptation, bug 
deliver us from the evil one (or, as Auth. Ver., from evil): The 
doxology which is added in the Authorized Version and 
omitted in the Revised Version—For thine is the kingdom, 
and the power, and the glory, for ever. Amen—was probably 
added to the prayer, as a responsive doxology, in the early 
worship of the Church, but was not a part of the prayer as 
originally given by Jesus. The prayer, however, was not 
given as an unalterable form, to which no word could be 
added, and the response of the Christian believers in the 
early ages may well be the response of those who follow them 
in faith and prayer in the later ages. The text followed by 
the revisers in verse 12 has the verb of the second clause of 
the verse in the past tense. The form of the petition, with 
this text, implies that the person who makes it has already 
forgiven his debtor. Prayer for forgiveness should follow, 
not precede, a readiness on the petitioner’s part to exercise 
forgiveness towards others. The word “as” is probably ex- 
pressive of similarity, and so, in a sense, of reason or ground. 
In Luke 11: 4 we find the words “for we ourselves also for- 
give.” The word “bring” (Rev. Ver.) is better adapted to 
express the precise idea of the Greek verb at the beginning 
of verse 13, than “lead” (Auth. Ver.). The prayer is, that 
God would not bring us into temptation; that is, into cireum- 
stances in which temptation may assail us. The general 
principle, as we may say, which applies to all moral character 
in this matter, is this: We may rejoice in all the tests of 
character which we are called to undergo, and which we suc- 
cessfully stand; but we may reasonably desire to be delivered 
from such tests, lest we may fall. From the side of the reali- 
zation of the successful issue, we may rejoice; from that of 
the apprehension of the possibility of an unsuccessful one, 
we may pray to be delivered. This is characteristic of all 
our living. The danger incidental to what is before us 
awakens different thoughts from those which come with the 
endurance of the struggle or the contemplation of the victory. 
In connection with this petition it is to be observed, that it 
is one thing to tempt a person in the sense of soliciting him 
to evil, and quite another and different thing to bring him 
into circumstances where he may be thus tempted. The 
latter may be incidental to that testing and strengthening of 
character which pertains to the moral education of the soul. 
The question as to whether “evil” or “the evil one” repre- 
sents the Greek word used in the second clause of the verse, 
is very difficult of determination, That Jesus sometimes 
speaks of the evil one as if a personality, and as if the author 
and origin of evil, can hardly be doubted, There is no diffi- 
culty in supposing that he may have referred to him thus in 
a form of prayer given to his disciples.‘ Certainly it was very 
natural to pass from the idea of solicitation to evil, involved 
in the word “temptation,” to the great and prime author of 
such solicitation. The Greek word, however, may have both 
meanings, and the decision can, at best, be only as to the 
probabilities. In an English Version both meanings should 
unquestionably be recognized ; and the only point of discussion 
should be as to which of the two ought to have its place in 
the text, and which in the margin. This point can be prop- 
erly discussed only by scholars who have thoroughly investi- 
gated all the sources of knowledge in the case. The prayer 
of English-speaking Christians will doubtless continue to 
be, “Deliver us from evil;” and it may with propriety 
be so; for the prayer, as given by Jesus, was not a pre- 
scribed and unchangeable form of words. But as they 
seek deliverance from “evil,” they will often think of the 
“source” of evil, and desire to escape from the dominion of 
“the evil one.” 

Verses 14, 15.—For if ye forgive men their trespasses, your 
heavenly Father wiil also forgive you. But if ye forgive not men 
their trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your trespasses: 
The word “for” apparently passes, in the connection of 
thought, over verse 13, and joins these two verses with verse 
12. These verses call the attention of the hearers of the dis- 
course to the necessity that the true members of the new king- 
dom should be in their inward character what they profess te 
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be; their prayers should accord with the impulses of their 
own souls—their words should correspond with their acts. 

The doxology, which gives the response of the Christian 
heart to God, is appropriate to the prayer. The kingdom 
belongs to God; the power to accomplish all is his; and the 
glory is justly his forever. 





TRUMPETS AND STREET CORNERS. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Our Lord follows his exposition of the deepened sense 
which the old law assumes in his kingdom, by a warning 
against the most subtle foe of true righteousness. He first 
gives the warning in general terms in verse 1, and then 
flashes its light into three dark corners, and shows how 
hankering after men’s praise corrupts the beneficence which 
is our duty to our neighbor, the devotion which is our duty 
to God, and ‘the abstinence which is our duty to ourselves. 
Qur lesson includes the two former, and certain other teach- 
ings which are loosely appended to the condemnation of 
ostentation in prayer. 

We have first the general warning, given out like the text 
of a sermon, or the musical phrase which underlies the 
various harmonies of some concerto. The first word implies 
that the evil is a subtle and ssducing one. “Take heed” as 
of something which may steal into and mar the noblest lives. 
The serpent lies coiled under the leaves, and may sting and 
poison the unwary hand. The generality of the warning, 
and the logical propriety of the whole section, require the 
adoption of the reading of the Revised Version, namely, 
“righteousness.” The thing to be taken heed of is not the 
doing it “before men,” which will often be obligatory, 
often necessary, and never in itself wrong, but the doing it 
“to be seen of them.” Not the iumber of spectators, but the 
furtive glance of our eyes to see if they are looking at us, 
makes the sin. We are to let our good works shine, that men 
may glorify our Father. Pious souls are to shine, and yet to 
be hid,—a paradox which can be easily solved by the obedient. 
If our motive is to make God’s glory more visible, we shall 
not be seeking to be ourselves admired. The harp-string’s 
swift vibrations, as it gives out its note, make it unseen. 

The reason for the warning goes on two principles: one 
that righteousness is to be rewarded, over and above its own 
inherent blessedness; another, that the prospect of the reward 
is a legitimate stimulus, over and above the prime reason for 


ment morality is not good enough for some very superfine 
people, who are pleased to call it selfish because it lets a 
martyr brace himself in the fire by the vision of the crown 
athwart the smoke. Somehow or other, however, that selfish 
morality gets itself put in practice, and turns out more unsel- 
fish people than its assailants manage to produce. Perhaps 
the motive which they attack may be part of the reason. 

The mingling of regard for man’s approbation with appar- 

ently righteous acts absolntely disqualifies them for receiving 
God’s reward, for it changes their whole character, and they 
are no longer what they seem. Charity given from that 
motive is not charity, nor prayer devotion. : 

The general warning is appiied to three cases, of which we 
have to deal with two. Our Lord speaks first of ostentatious 
alms-giving. Note that we are not to take “blowing the 
trumpets” as actual fact. Nobody would do that in a syna- 
gogue. The meaning of all attempts, however concealed, to 
draw attention to one’s beneficence, is just what the ear-split- 
ting blast would be; and the incongruity of startling the wor- 
shipers with the harsh notes is like the incongruity of doing 
good and trying to attract notice. I think Christ’s ear catches 
the screech of the brazen abomination in a good many of the 
ways of raising and ‘giving money, which find favor in the 
church to-day. This is an advertising age, and flowers that 
used to blush unseen are forced now under glass for exhibi- 
tion. Nobody needs to blow his own trumpet nowadays. 
We have improved on the ruder methods of the Pharisees, 
and newspapers and collectors will blow lustily and loud for 
nus, and defend the noise on the ground that a good example 
stimulates others. Perhaps so, though it may be a question 
what it stimulates to, and whether B's gift, drawn out in 
imitation or emulation of A’s, is any liker Christ’s idea of 
gifts than was A’s, given that B might hear of it. To a very 
large extent, the money getting and giving arrangements of 
the modern church are neither more nor less than the attempt 
to draw Christ's chariot with the Devil’s traces. Christ con- 
demned ostentation. His followers too often try to make 
use of it. 

“They have their reward.” Observe that have means have 
received in full, and note the emphasis of that their. It is all 
the reward they will ever get, and all that they are capable 
of. The pure and lasting crown, which is a fuller possession 
of God himself, has no charms for them, and could not be 
given. And what a poor thing it is which they seek—the 
praise of men !—a breath, as unsubstantial and short-lived as 
the blast of the trumpet which they blew before their selfish 
benevolence. Their charity was no charity, for what they 
did was not to give, but to buy. Their gift was a speculation. 
They inyested in charity, and looked for a profit of praise. 


will even hide the giving right hand from the idle left, and 

as far as may be, will dismiss the deed from the doer’s con- 
sciousness. Such alms, given wholly out of pity and desire 
to be like the all-giving Father, can be rewarded, and will be, 
with that richer acquaintance with him, and more complete 
victory over self, which is the heaven of heaven, and the 
foretaste of it now. 

In its coarsest forms, this ostentation is out and out hypoc- 
risy, which consciously assumes a virtue which it has not. 
But far more common and dangerous is the subtle, uncon- 
scious mingling of it with real charity,—the eye wandering 
from the poor, whom the hand is helping, to the bystanders 
—and it is this mingling which we have therefore to take 
most heed to avoid. One drop of this sour stuff will curdle 
whole gallons of the milk of human kindness, The hypocrisy 
which hoodwinks ourselves is more common and perilous 
than that which blinds others. 

2. We need not dwell at length on the second application 
of the general warning—to prayer; as the words are almost, 
and the thoughts entirely, identical with those of the former 
verses. If there be any action of the spirit which requires 
the complete exclusion of thoughts of men, it is prayer, which 
is the communion of the soul alone with God. It is as 
impossible to pray, and at the same time to think of men, as 
to look up and down at once. If we think of prayer, as for- 
malists in all times have done, as so many words, then it 
will not seem incongruous to choose the places where men 
are thickest for “saying our prayers,” and we shall do it 
with all the more spirit if we have spectators. That accounts 
for a great deal of the “devotion” in Mohammedan and 
Roman Catholic countries which travelers with no love for 
Protestant Christianity are so fond of praising. But if we 
think of prayer as Christ did, as being the yearning of the 
soul to God, we shall feel that the inmost chamber and the 
closed door are its fitting accompaniments. Of course, our 
Lord is not forbidding united prayer; for each of the wor- 
shipers may be holding communion with God, which is none 
the less solitary though shared by the others, and none the 
less united though in it each is alone with God. 

3%. Our Lord passes for a time from the more immediate 
subject of ostentation to add other teaching about prayer, 
which still farther unfolds its true conception. Another cor- 
ruption arising from the error of thinking that prayer is an 
outward act, is “vain repetition,” characteristic of all heathen 
religion, and resting upon a profound disbelief in the loving 
willingness of God to help. Of course, earnest, reiterated 
prayer is not vain repetition. Jesus is not condemning his 
own agony in Gethsemane, when he thrice “said the same 
words.” The persistence in prayer, which is the child of 
faith, is no relation to the parrot-like repetition which is the 
child of disbelief, nor does the condemnation of the one touch 
the other. The frenzied priests who yelled “O Baal, hear 
us!” all the long day, the Buddhists who repeat the sacred 
invocation till they are stupetied, the poor devotee who thinks 
merit is acquired by the number of paternosters and aves, are 
all instances of this gross mechanical conception of prayer. 
Are there no similar superstitions nearer home? Are there 
no ministers or congregations that we ever heard of, who 
havea regulation length for their prayers, and would scarcely 
think they had prayed at all if their devotions were as short 
as the most of the prayers in the Bible? Are we in no 
danger of believing what Christ tells us here is pure heathen- 
ism,—that many words may move God? 

The only real remedy against such degradation of the 
very idea of prayer lies in the deeper conceptions of God and 
of it which Christ here gives. He knows our needs before we 
ask. Then what is prayer for? Not to inform him, nor to 
move him, unwilling, to have mercy, as if, like some proud 
prince, he required a certain amount of recognition of his 
greatness as the price of his favors, But to fit our own 
hearts by conscious need, and true desire and dependence, to 
receive the gifts which he is ever willing to give, but we are not 
always fit to receive. As St. Augustine has it, the empty 
vessel is by prayer carried to the full fountain. 

We cannot pretend to treat the prayer which teaches how 
to pray in our limited space, but must content ourselves with 
the slightest touch. “After this manner” may or may not 
imply that Christ meant this prayer to be a form, but he 
certainly meant it fora model. And they who drink in its 
spirit, and pray seeking God’s glory before their own satisfac- 
tion, and, while trustfully asking from his hand their daily 
bread, rise quickly to implore the supply of their spiritual 
hunger, do pray “ after this manner,” whether they use these 
words or no. 

We may briefly point out the structure of the prayer, 
although we cannot dwell on the separate petitions. All 
begins with the recognition of the fatherhood of God. The 
clear and fixed contemplation of God is the beginning of all true 
prayer, and that contemplation does not fasten on his remote 
and partially intelligible attributes, nor strive to climb to 
behold him as in himself, but grasps him as related to us. 
The fatherhood of God implies his communication of life, his 
tenderness and our kindred. Thisisaprayer for the children 
of the kingdom, and can only be truly offered by those who, 
by faith in the Son, have received the adoption of sons. 





How can they get God’s reward? The true benevolence 


from selfish absorption in their own joys or needs, As our 
Father “in heaven,” he is lifted clear above earth’s limita- 
tions, changes, and imperfections, So child-like familiarity is 
sublimed into reverence, our hearts are drawn upward, and 
delivered from the oppressive and narrowing attachment to 
earth and sense. 

The perfect sevenfold petitions of the prayer fall into two 
halves, corresponding roughly to the ‘first and second tables 
of the decalogue. The first half consists of three petitions, 
which refer to God and his kingdom. They are three, in 
accordance with the symbolism of numbers, which, in the Old 
Testament, always regards three as the sacred number of 
completeness and of divinity, The second half consists of 
four petitions which refer to ourselves. They are four,—the 
number which symbolizes the creature. The lessons taught 
by the order in which these two halves occur, do not need to 
be dwelt upon. God first and man second, his glory before 
our wants,—that is the true order. For how few of usis it the 
spontaneous order? Do we first rise to God, and only second 
descend to ourselves? 

Note, too, the sequence in each of these halves. In the first 
we may say that we begin from above and come down, or from 
within and come outwards. In the second, the process is the 
opposite. We begin on the lowest level with the external 
needs, and go upwards and inwards to removal of sin, exemp- 
tion from temptation, and complete deliverance from evil. 
The first half gives us the beginning, middle, and end of God’s 
purposes for the world. The recognition of his name is the 
basis of his kingdom, and his kingdom is the sphere in which 
alone his will is done. The second half, in like manner, 
gives us the beginning, middle, and end of his dealings with 
the individual, the common mercies of daily bread, forgive- 
ness, guidance, protection in conflict, and final deliverance. 

The “name” of God is his revealed character. He hallows 
it when he so acts as to make his holiness manifest. We 
hallow it when we regard it as the holy thing which it is. 
That petition is first, because the knowledge of God as he is 
self-revealed is the deepest want of men, and the spread of 
that knowledge and reverence the way by which his king- 
dom comes. 

God’s kingdom is his rule over men’s hearts. Christ began 
his ministry by proclaiming its near approach, and in effect 
brought it toearth. But it spread slowly in the individual 
heart, and in the world. Therefore, this second petition is 
ever in place, until the consummation. God’s rule is estab- 
lished through the hallowing of his name; for it is a rule 
which works on men. through their understandings, and 
seeks no ignorant submission. 

The sum of this first half is “ Thy will be done, as in heaven, 
so on earth.” Obedience to that will is the end of God’s self- 
revelation. It makes all the difference whether we begin 
with the thought of the name or of the will. In the latter 
case, religion will be slavish and submission sullen. There 
is no more horrible and paralyzing conception of God than 
that of mere sovereign will. But if we think of him as 
desiring that we should know his name, and gathering all its 
syllables into the one perfect “ word of God;” then we are 
sure that his will must be intelligible and good. Obedience 
becomes delight, and the surrender of our wills to his the glad 
expression of love. He who begins with “Thy will be done” 
is a slave, and never really does the will at all: he who begins 
with “Our Father, hallowed be thy name” is a son, and his 
will, gladly yielding, is free in surrender, strong in self-abnega- 
tion, and restful in putting the reins into God’s hands. 

The two halves make a whole. The second, which deals 
with our needs, starts with the cry for bread, and climbs up 
slowly through the ills of life, from bodily hunger to trespasses 
and human unkindness and personal weakness, and a world 
of temptation, and the double evil of sin and of sorrow, and 
so regains at last the starting-point of the first half, heaven 
and God. The probable meaning of the difficult word ren- 
dered “daily” seems to be “sufficient for our need.” The 
lessons of the petition are that God’s children have a claim 
for the supply of their wants, since he is bound, as a faithful 
Creator, not to send mouths without sending meat to fill them, 
but that our desires should be limited to our actual necessities, 
and our cravings, as well as our efforts for the bread that 
perishes, made into prayers. Such a prayer rightly used 
would put an end to much wicked luxury among Christians, 
and to many questionable ways of getting wealth. “ Bless 
my cheating, my sharp practice, my half lies!” If we dare 
not pray this prayer over what we do in “earning our living,” 

we had better ask ourselves whether we are not rather earn- 
ing our death, ’ 

Sin is debt incurred to God. So Christ taught in the 
previous lesson by his parable of agreeing with the adversary ; 
and in the other parables of the two debiors (Luke 7: 41) 
and of the unmerciful servant (Matt, 18: 23). As universal 
as the need for bread is the need for pardon. It is the first 
want of the spiritual nature, but it is a constantly recurring 
want, as this petition teaches us. Forgiveness is the cancel- 
ling of a debt; but we must not forget that it is a Father's for- 
giveness, and therefore does not merely, or even chiefly, imply 
the removal of penalty, but, much rather the unimpeded 
flow of the Father's love, and consequently the removal 





It gathers all such into a family, so delivering their prayer 


of the miserable consciousness of separation from him. The 
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appended comparison “as we have forgives” duet set ing evel betere 
mean that our forgiveness is the reason for Gedle Segive se eee of Ge 
ness of us. The ground of our pardon is (hrist's werk, he coeemes or © & 
condition of it our faith; but, as we saw im considering the be deme beens 
Beatitudes, the condition op which the childsem of the king Se are mek | 
dom can retain the blewing of the Divine pardem & se Tey swee 
imitation of it. reputeinwn of 4 

The next petition is the expression of commmious Weakuem Gaghi & be us 
The forgiven man, though in his deepest sou! hating sim. oattll ceived a bt 
surrounded with sparks which may fire the combuntibtes is bhereatier 
his heart. If we ask not to be led imto temptation. because We price hae & 
‘want a smooth and easy road, we are wrong. [If wedow from from the tem 
self-distrust and fear lest we fall, then it is allowable Bet caukh or coe 
perhaps we may draw a distinction between being tempted Soa roar pre 
and being led into temptation, The former may mean the charge aguimet 
presentation of the inducement to do evil, which we cammet balanced chose 
hope to escape, and which it is not well that we dhould cxeape receive sethens 
The latter may mean the further step of embracing or beumg Theres ail the 
entangled in it by consenting to it We donot seed to dread planting gras 
the entrance into the valley of the shadow of death, for, if the at omee Plan 
Lord be with us, we shall pass through it. Our prayer may mean harvest Wha: 
—lead us not into, but through, the trial. It is the plaint of and trestiel giv 
Conscious weakness, the recognition of God as ordering cur s0 imcreme & 
path, the cry of a heart which desires holiness most of all 


tame? 


and which trusts in God’s upholding hand im the hour of trial “— ~~ +4 

Deliver us from evil is a petition which im its width Gts the Year offer ; 
close of the prayer better than the transiation of the Revised Unsil the 
Version. There seems an echo of the words in Paul's soble Sod these ty 
confidence while the headsman’s axe was sonear, “The Lord Hew rich Be 
will deliver me from every evil work.” Entire exemption “ Bee Selim b 
from evil of every sort, whether sin or sorrow, is the true end Which to 
of our prayers, as it is the crown of God's purpose. Nothing Whe weat rm 
less can satisfy our yearnings, nothing less can fulfill the Divine Bat Selim 
desire for us. Nothing less should be the goal of our faith Bet ohen b: 
and hope. To that height of meek assurance, and that reach- Stowe! hia 


ing out of our souls in desire which is the pledge of ite own These givers hae 
fulfillment, Christ would have us attain on the wings of prayer -eward 
They can have no narrower bounds to the horizon of their When thee pre 
hopes, nor any lesser blessing for the satisfaction of their lone- man whe hes oo 
ings, whose prayer begins with “Our Father which art in know the real pr 
heaven ;” for where the father is, the child must wish to be, pray cverywhen 
and some day will be, to go no more out. that they pray © 
Manchester, England. where ail by the: 
memorie apd a 
are pose bilities 
Ged cam bear th< 
t perpreied, or 
known w the pis 
There are plenty of sunbeams too fine to affect the human lew there & an i 
eye, plenty of music too delicate to affect the ear. But there immer chaenber, ‘ 
are eyes and ears that can apprehend both. The God who fervent or effect 
is light seeth every secret thing. Hence the first condition Ue not ween re 
of communion is sincere seeking of God, not doing one’s rjght- toms? Saying | 
eousness, alms, and prayers before men, to be seen of them. or im the Sanday 
Second condition: Use not vain repetitions, ag heathen do. just been doing o: 
In the pocket of the slain Tippo Sahib was found « prayer tion? Getting o 
with twenty or more appellations of God before asking amy- that yoo have us» 
thing. Have distinct desires, make definite requests which vou never 
A sample is here given. In it is: 1. A recognition of the « vain repetition ’ 
fatherhood of God,—a sublime truth nowhere conceived of sing-somg tone, = 
outside of the Scriptures. 2 This name is to be consecrated never an effort & 
to loftiest thought and feeling, not used in trivial speech, but 2s vain repetition’ 
in loving awe. 3. Before human desires are thought of or children, of “ Now 
expressed, the success of God’s kingdom is sought, and the folks, of peayers i 
perfect will done by men below and by angels above. Earth thinking? The b 
cannot hold such a breadth of prayer. 4. Only the most so did sume of the 
imperative of physical necessities are allowed im prayer, and sort im modern de 
those only for a day. 5. Forgive our debts, conditioned on (eer ws thes day 
our being like God ourselves, having forgiveness for others have to live “from 
“As we forgive,” means that, if we are unforgiving, we ask cased ypesterdar © 
God not to forgive us. 6. Lead us not into the furnace or we feed toder on 
lion’s den. 7. But if trial is necessary, the submission is per- duty mest be show 
fect, and the cry is, 8. Deliver us from the evil. must be met Sy to 
Under these conditions there can be no lack of communion to be resisted thro: 
between God and man. The King himself draws up the day's blewing to-do: 
petition, and, of course, grants the requests. Then he comes bleming in the on: 
to the heart, takes up his abode there, manifests himself, and for a biewmtog dav - 
loves. Long has man felt after God im the dark, and only have nothing laid 
feared. Under these conditions God himself seeks the soul prayers offered for 
in light, undertakes the work of manifestation by infinite Some Christians ©: 
agencies, and the result is love. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D.. LL.D 
CONDITIONS OF DIVINE LYTERCOMMUMION. 


ing in store to-day | 
to repemt thes petut 
of ite Steess and n+ 
are seeking to ptle u 
children “beyond » 
Take heed that ye do not your righteousness before men, to be ver therefore prey 
seen of them (v.1). According to the Revised text, it is “ your Bring ms wot emt 
righteousness,” instead of “your alms,” as the older version over-confident Chris 
had it, which should not be done before men in order to be from other aime I”! 
seen of them. One’s righteousness includes alme-giving and lying,” or “from om 
all other forms of right-doing. No form of right-doingshould bees ix temptation 
be done before men in order to be seen of them. But it | lowerste pray alray: 
doesn’t follow that 4ight-doing before men is never s duty. cort. It io very com: 
only it mustn’t be right-doing in order for a show of right-| newer subjected to. 
doing. Giving before others, and praying before others, and | we should surely re: 
declaring one’s self as on God's side before others, and sebulk- | picked out the forw: 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 
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9. After this manner 
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12. And forgive us our 
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ever. Amen. 
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SSON PLAN. 
‘TER: Jesus the King in Zion. 


rHE QuARTER: Yet have I set m 
1.— Psa. 2: 6. 


Proofs of Sincerity. 


. Unostentatious Beneficence, vs. 1-4 
. Sincere Praying, vs. 5, 6 
Suitable Prayer, vs. 7-15 
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wt.—l1 Sam. 16 
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yal proofs of sincerity. 

Humble giving commended. 


tumble praying commended. 
\ lesson on praying 
Prayer in secret 
Vain repetitions 
A lesson on forgiveness 
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LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. UNOSTENTATIOUS BENEFICENCE. 
L. A ProkBition - 
De net your righteousness before men, to be seen (1). 
for men to search out their own glory is not glory (Prov. 25 : 27). 


Mant . *y ‘owed the glory of men more than the glory of God (John 12 : 43). 
, ior 1 mer 1 Cor. 3 : 21). 

—_ = set Gs mot be valuglorious (Gal. 5 : 26). 

ta 


“Ae iitustration 


ae Swund not a trumpet before thee, as the hypocrites do (2). 
‘ ee with me, and see my zeal for the Lord (2 Kings 10 : 16). 
—_ «= ~~ ov eb great Babylon, which I have built? (Dan. 4 : 30.) 
~~ » | la ¢ himself out to be somebory ;... was slain (Acts5: 36). 
re: B ange! smote him, because he gave not God the glory (Acts 12:23). 
aoe 4 An inducement 
“we ty Father which secth in secret shall recompense thee (4). 
ie - a yur reward in peeven (Matt 5:12). 
. 5: Sten le ~hal nO wise lox »ward (Matt. 10 : 42). 
4 Dis “hal pee Pear pe Ti see sie the resurrection (Luke 14: 14). 
He ed un npeuse of reward (Heb. 11 ; 26). 
= Take heed that ye de ) not your righteousness, ... to be seen.’’ 
Lay 5 per deeds improper motives 
. 2 * Else ye have no reward with your Father.” (1) The source of 
LY ! ve : -) 4@ reciprent of reward; (3) The condition of 
a 
& © Sound not a trumpet before thee.’ Vain display : (1) Pursued 
by the 21 i Coudemned by the Masier; (3) Shunned 
ERSION Il. SINCERE PRAYING. 
" @entatious P-a,er 
] t wud and pray, ... that they may be seen (5) 


and stand, and call (2 Kings 5 : 11). 
heard for their much speaking (Matt. 


ari<~< 7) praved thus with I yy hal 11). 
é ayer ARG OVS 4s 
_ U. Secret Praye 
When thou proyeat, enter into thine inner chamber (6). 
how and prayed (2 Kings 4 : 33). 
tin apart to pray (Matt. 14 ; 23). 


; ‘ ce "y leteeecies spl tae housetop to pray (Acts 10 : 9). 
But wie ue Snares Prayer : 
.' oat tay wh 7 y F her which sec 


t in seerct shall recompense thee (6). 


what thy right | 7 m wt with God, ... and hast prevailed (Gen. 32 : 28). 
- in mave heard thy prayer T will heal thee (2 Kings 20 : 5). 
~— ‘ au, be given you (Matt. 7 : 7). 
© war ‘Son of @ righteous man availeth much (Jas. 5 : 16). 
hey aoe to stand and pray...that they may be seen of 
a ie . be i 


v pocrite’s atliiude ; (2) The hy pocrite’s object. 





© pray, ye shai =  Savimg saw tay — pray. (1) The place of prayer; (2) The 
7 “ “ i ri ay ‘ prayer The potency of prayer. 

ypoce he . y Father st - 8 ned me nse thee.”’ (1) The rewarder of 
and and pray it secret prayer The rewards of secret prayer.—Inducements 
eo and im the prayer: (1) God hears; (2) God honors. 
be sirwets that ° pen 

ne ad Ill. SUITABLE PRAYER. 

sof men 
wl They | | Avoiding Vain Repetitions : 

i their reward I praying use not vain repetitions (7). 

m thou prayest, | They i alled from morning even until noon, ...O Baal, hear 

m2 hese 18 ”, 

© inner cham- '. ty 

dicmdiin=aen 17 © muititude of words there wanteth not transgression (Prov. 
: : wet o-w 
ther which isin God is in heaven therefore let thy words be few (Eccl. 5 : 2). 
= Pether which | * A _ aus te he space of two bours cried out, Great is Diana (Acts 
oe sail Teocom 
and praying © me Christ's Models : 
epetitions. as the tas manner therefore pray ye (9). 
for they think He fell on the ground, and prayed (Mark 14: 35). 
Mi be heard for — lt unto them, Whe ~ be, pray, say— (Luke 11 : 2), 

. i puke to the end that they ought wie ray (Luke 18:1 

waking ie Having been heard for his godly fear (Heb. 5 ‘te " . 

into em: for 


Wt. Exercising True Forgiveness ; 


Bimeweotls what 
P Ty we forgive not, . 


aot baton . neither will your Father forgive (15). 
tin Gin Bite seed are po the merciful : for they shall obtain mercy (Matt. 5 : 7). 
© forgive not every one his eee Usees. ade 35). 
pray ye: Our Whenseever ye stand praying, forgive (Mark 11: 
jart in heaven, /U¢sement is without mercy to him that hath | shewed no mercy 
as. 2-1 


by name. Thy " 
Your Father knoweth what things ye have need of.” (1) 


hat God k ows of man; (2) What man needs of God.—(1) 
Divine knowledge : (2) Human depende nee, 


sy - 


pven. soon cartt 


day ‘our daily 2 pi After Unis ‘in du rT... pray ye.’ A model prayer: (1) In sim- 
loumive » | ieity 2) In « rectness ; In comprehens 
give us our acreptablencss (%) rehensiveness; (4) In 
ave lorgiven a “If ve forgive men 


- your heavenly Father will also forgive 
And bring us not you.” (1) What men need of us; (2) What we need of God; (3) 
ae Gulbens What we sheuld grant men ; (4) What God will grant us. 





me.* For if — 
ee LESSON BIBLE READING. 


But if ye forgive MAN'S HEART IN GOD’S SERVICE. 
God looks on it (1 Sam. 16:7; Psa. 72D. 

mar Faluer ivf ty lemands it (Dent. 26 :16; Matt, 22-87). 
pears | Error begins there (Psa. 95 : 10; ap ARE ag 
Evil germinates there (Matt. ros ; : 18, 19). 

tion is « begs viten there vw Peg Matt. 12 : 34 35). 
Needed in salvation (der-20443; Rom. 10:9, 10). ’ 
Should be prepared (2Ohren-80-+46,-40 ; Ezra 7 : 10). 
Should be cleansed (Psa. 51: 10; Acts 15 : 9). 

hould be humbled (2 Chron. : 26; Matt. IT $29), 
Shou d be pure (Matt. 5:8 Lapin: +—- i 
Should be united Pad 86-244 ; Jas.1: 
Should be kept diligently (Prov. 4 93), 
Its right purposes are accepted (1 Kings 8 :18; 2 Cor. 8 : 12). 


beir (tre-passes, 


S3r omer bread for 
ancient but with 
sud the glory, for 


1). let the margin 
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LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


- The last lesson closed with our Lord’s exposition of the 

. | true significance of the sixth commandment. The remainder 

of chapter 5 (vs. 27-48) still further illustrates how the sub- 

jects of the kingdom of heaven should manifest a righteous- 
ness that exceeds that of the scribes and Pharisees (v. 20). 

Verses 27 to 32 contain a clear statement of the wide scope 


wwe I set my king 


oe vs. 1-4, | of the seventh commandment, and the inference in regard 
| to divorce. In verses 33 to 37, the matter of oaths is dis- 
ay cussed, involving the true conception of the third and ninth 
| commandments. 
| The perinitted retaliation of the Old Testament legislation 
| (v. 38) is then made the basis of a new precept of endurance. 
The injunction of Leviticus 19 : 18 had received an addition 
= | which led to private revenge (v.43). For this our Lord 
, 


substitutes the Christian rule of forgiveness, basing it upon 
the action of our heavenly Father, who is presented as the 
model of moral perfection we should imitate (v. 48). 


forms a parallel; but the lesson before us is peculiar to the 
account of Matthew. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verse 1—Tuke heed that ye do not your righteousness before 
men, to be seen of them: else ye have no reward with your Father 
which is in heaven: In the Authorized Version, which follows 
here the received text, we find the word “alms,” instead of 

“tighteousness.” That the latter word is the correct text, is 
rendered probable both by the greater weight of manuscript 
authority and by the easy transition which is made through 
this word from the fifth to the sixth chapter. After setting 
forth, in a series of illustrations, the higher character of the 
righteouness of the messianic kingdom, as compared with 
that of the Pharisees, Jesus now turns to a new point, and 
urges his followers, in their acts of righteousness,—that is, in 
the outward manifestation of the true righteousness,—not to 
imitate the Pharisees. The Pharisees do such acts to be seen 
of men, and therefore take pains to give them publicity and 
to make a show of them. The Christian, on the other hand, 
should do them as before God only. His piety should be 
without display. The word “righteousness,” as thus used, is 
limited to the matter of acts by the verb “do” which is con- 
nected with it. But otherwise it has its unlimited sense, and 
the three following particulars, “alms,” “ prayer,” and “ fast- 
ing,” are included within it as different exhibitions of it. By 
reading the word “righteousness” here, accordingly, we bring 
the verse into a kind of parallelism with Matthew 5: 20. The 
earlier verse, with those immediately preceding it, sets forth 
what the true righteousness is, while verses 21 to 48 illus- 
trate the meaning by examples. Here, again, verse 1 sets 
forth what the doing of this righteousness should be, or should 
not be, and the verses which follow give examples by way of 
illustration, This parallelism is, in itself, a ground for be- 
lieving that the text which gives it is the true text.—TZuke 
heed: That is, turn your mind to this point, that you do not, 
etce.—To be seen: That is, to the end of being, with the de- 
sign of being, attentively observed by them. The verb “see” 
here is one which has a stronger meaning than the other 
Greek verb, occurring frequently, which is more nearly our 
word “see” in its common signification. “Else ””—or, as the 
Authorized Version reads, “ otherwise ””—is, in the original, 
“but if not [that is, “but if you do not thus take heed,” etc. ] 
you have no reward.” The present tense is here used: you 
have none, none belongs to you. The reward is that in the 
kingdom of heaven. By these words, the ostentatious dis- 
play of righteousness, which was characteristic of the Phari- 
sees, is declared to be inconsistent with the true idea of 
righteousness, the inward character of which is thus once 
more indicated. 

Verses 2-4.— When therefore thou doest alms, sound not a trum- 
pet before thee, as the hypocrites do in the synagogues and in the 
streets, that they may have glory of men. Verily I say unto you, 
They have received their reward. But when thow doest alms, let 
not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth: that thine alms 
may be in secret: and thy Father which seeth in secret shall 
recompense thee: The word “therefore” naturally connects the 
particular example with the general exhortation of verse 1, 
and its presence is an argument rather for than against the 
reading of the general word “righteousness” in that verse. 
The word in the original which is translated “alms” is imme- 
diately connected with the substantive meaning “mercy” or 
“pity,” and the adjective meaning “merciful” or “ pitiful.” 
Its primary signification is thus (the quality or characteristic 
of) “mercifulness.” By a natural transition, however, it was 
used to denote the act which exhibits mercifulness, pity, etc., 
and thus it came to have.the technical sense which it has in 


this verse and wherever it is found in the writings of the 


New Testament. The phrase “sound not a trumpet before 
thee” is to be understood, probably, in a figurative, rather 


than a literal, sense. It sets forth the idea of great ostenta- 
tion in the act alluded to, and the desire to call the attention 
of as many as possible to it. Dr. Morison says: “ We may 
be sure that in the synagogues at least literal trumpets could 
not have been employed when private individuals were wish- 
ing to give charity.” 
the strong desire for it, as the words “in the synagogues and 
in the streets” do. As Tholuck says, “Alms were given in 
the synagogues.” 


The expression denotes publicity and 


This is what is here referred to, and, as 


this author also remarks, “we cannot suppose [Jesus to be 
speaking of ] the alms-giving which took place before the 
doors of the synagogues (Acts 3: 3), as later before the doors 
of the Christian churches.” 
pet under such circumstances is, of course, highly improbable. 
The word “hypocrites” here, as in other places in the New 
Testament, is used to describe the Pharisees. 
was, in reality, the acting of a part. Their righteousness was 
an outward show, which had no inward life and feeling corre- 
sponding to it. They were hypocrites, therefore, in the deep- 
est and inmost sense of the word. It is interesting to notice 
that the word here employed is not used in this special sense 
in the classical Greek, and that in the New Testament it is 
found only in the Gospels, and mainly in Matthew. Paul 


The actual sounding of a trum- 


Their religion 





To the latter part of the chapter, Luke 6 : 27-30, 32-36 





and Peter, however, use the corresponding noun “ hypocrisy,” 
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The verb rendered in the Revised Version “they have re- 
ceived,” is about equivalent in meaning to our expression 
“have in full.” Bishop Lightfoot and Grimm give to the 
preposition, which in the Greek forms a part of the com- 
pound verb, the sense of “ correspondence,”—they have what 


answers to their desires. McClellan regards the verb as mean- | 


ing “have back again, be paid, fully have, as wages, wishes, 
etc.” This idea of full pay and satisfaction the Revisers 
have attempted to bring out in the expression “have re- 
ceived.” They have received their reward in the very secur- 
ing of the public attention and praise which they desire. 
The verb in the original is in the present tense,—they have 
it already in the praise, ete. The words “let not thy left 
hand know,” etc., set forth in an emphatic way the opposite 
to that which the previous words, “sound a trumpet,” etc., 
indicate. The right hand being the one that gives, the form 
of the expression is that which would naturally suggest itself. 
The emphasis with which the secrecy of alms-giving is urged 
and commanded is very marked, both by reason of the repe- 
tition of the statements, and the contrast of the positive and 
negative. 
referred to is that which is contrasted with ostentatious giv- 
ing, and not with all public giving. The discourse of Christ 
here, as in the fifth chapter, relates to the state of the heart 
in the individual who is qualified for entrance into and citi- 
zenship in the kingdom of heaven. It does not go beyond 
this, to discuss such questions as whether gifts may ever be 
made in a public assembly, or where other men may know of | 
* Wherever and whenever the giving takes place, it should | 


be with no love of display, and should have as its moving | 


impulse the praise of God, rather than that of man. The 
words “himself” and “openly,” which are found in the 
Authorized Version, probably do not belong to the text. The 
thought which Jesus expresses is, that God will reward in 
the future. The reward will come from him, not from men. 
He that sees in secret, and thus knows the act which is un- 
known even to the left hand when done by the right hand, 
will give the recompense which will fully satisfy the soul. 
Verses 5, 6.—And when ye pray, ye shall not be as the hypo- 
crites: for they love to stand and pray in the synagogues and in 
the corners of the streets, that they may be seen of men. Verily I 
say unto you, They have received their reward. But thou, when 
thou. prayest, enter into thine inner chamber, and having shut thy 
door, pray to thy Father which is in secret, and thy Father which 
seeth in seqret shall recompense thee: The same idea is presented 


in these verses with respect to the matter of prayer, which | 


has just been expressed in connection with the matter of 
alms-giving. Attention may be called, therefore, only to the 
few expressions which are peculiar to these verses. The 
Greek word rendered “love” occurs here in a sense in which 


it is sometimes used in our own language; namely, that of | 


liking, or being fond of. The words “stand and pray,” or 
“pray standing, in the synagogues and in the corners of the 
streets,” set forth, in language adapted to the subject now 
spoken of,—the ostentation and desire of display which char- 
acterized the Pharisees in their praying. The emphasis is 
apparently not upon the standing, this being a common atti- 
tude of the Jews in prayer, but upon the other words which are 
substantially the same as are found in verse 2. The Greek 
word rendered “streets” here is different from that in the 
previous verse, and carries with it the idea of a broad way; 
while the word in verse 2 is probably derived from the verb 
“to flow,” and denotes, in this-use of it, a passage-way in a 
city between lines of buildings along which people move,— 
thus “a street.” It is doubtful, however, whether there is 
here any distinction intended between streets and broad ways, 
the idea in both cases being that of publicity. The publican 
stood and prayed (Luke 18:13). The Pharisees loved to 
stand and pray in the most public place. Everything with 
the latter was external, and for outward show. The word 
rendered “closet” in the Authorized Version does not mean 
closet in our ordinary use of that word, but rather a private 
room, or “inner chamber,” as the Revised Version gives it. 
It is used in Genesis 43 : 30 of the private chamber to which 
Joseph retired. Strictly, the word means a storehouse or 
treasury. The idea of secrecy is indicated by this word, and 
further by those which are added to it, and “ having shut thy 
door.” The contrast to the publicity of the corners of the 
streets is very striking, and the emphasis in the expressions 
“pray to thy Father which is in secret” and “thy Father 
which seeth in secret” is rendered thereby even greater, if 
possible, than in verse 4. 

Verses 7, 8.—And in praying use not vain repetitions, as the 
Gentiles do: for they think that they shall be heard for their much 
speaking. Be not therefore like unto them: for your Father know- 
eth what things ye have need of, before ye ask him: The “ vain 
repetitions” here referred to are those idle repetitions of the 
name of the deities, or of the same forms of petition, which, 
in the view of the heathen nations, made their prayers more 
effective and more likely to be heard. The “much speaking” 
has, apparently, special reference to the same thing. Even 
from the beginning of the preaching of Jesus, we see the 
fatherly love of God presented to us, in contrast to the un- 
feeling or tyrannical character of heathen deities. God is to 
be approached as a father, who knows our wants, and is ready 
to provide for them as we approach him in prayer. The fact 





It is evident, however, that the secrecy here | 


that God knows our needs before we ask him is made the 

ground here of simplicity in the presenting of our requests. 

We do not tell God in our prayers what he did not know 
| before, but we approach him as a child comes to his father to 
| give expression to what he desires. The earthly father does 
not wish to be asked for good gifts by his children only when 
he is unacquainted with their real wants, but also, and equally, 
when he knows them. Prayer is the intercourse between the 
human child and the divine Father. But if God knows 
already, before we ask him, the things of which we have need, 
our prayers may be simple, and free from all that would im- 
ply that he does not have this knowledge. Thus the form of 
prayer which follows is very naturally introduced. * 





Verses 9, 10.—Ajter this manner therefore pray, ye: Our 
Father which art in heaven, Hullowed be thy name. Thy king- 
dom come. 





| Thy will be done, as in heaven, so on earth: Jesus is 
| apparently, as we may judge from the context, giving an ex- 
| ample of prayer which is free from vain repetitions, and which 
| may show his followers how they should pray, and not a pre- 
| scribed form of prayer which they should feel under obliga- 
_ tion to use, or should use always whenever they pray. Indeed, 


| Jesus himself uses other forms of prayer. Paul requests 





| converts to pray for things not contained in this form, 4 
| very idea of prayer, also, is such as makes it pass beyon 
4 limitations of any ee form. The Greek word is thus 
| well translated here by “ after this manner,” and this expres- 
| sion may be regarded as having its wider, rather than its 
narrower, meaning. The word “ye” is emphatic, being con- 
| trasted with “the Gentiles.’—Our Father: The relationship 
of God as father, here suggested, is apparently, not that to 
mankind in general, but to the sons of God, the members of 
the kingdom of heaven. That God is the father of all men 
is not only assumed, but expressly indicated, in the New 
Testament. But in this place, and indeed more generally 
throughout the New Testament, his more intimate and com- 
plete relationship to those who love him, and to the followers 
of his Son Jesus Christ, is intended to be expressed by this 
word. The exaltation of God above ourselves, and above all 
that is earthly, is indicated by the added words, “which art 
in heaven.” His abode is in heaven. His love descends upon 
us from heaven. Being in heaven, he is separated from the 
evil of the earth, and yet he is not removed from us so far 
that he cannot hear us, and we cannot have communion with 
him. The first three petitions of the prayer have special 
reference to God.— Hallowed be thy name: The verb here used, 
according to Cremer the lexicographer, means “to make a 
thing a participator, according to its measure, in God’s holi- 
ness.” When men ask that the name of God be hallowed, or 
made holy, therefore, they ask that his name may be treated 
| and regarded everywhere in a manner which corresponds with 
the holiness of God,—that it may by all men be made holy 
among themselves, and in themselves, as God is holy. The 
name of God is that which stands for and represents him ; 
and so, when the name is hallowed by and among men, God 
himself is held in honor, and treated as a perfectly holy being 
should be by men.—Thy kingdom come: The kingdom which 
is meant here must, as it would seem, be the consummated 
kingdom, which. is to be introduced, not, as the Jews sup- 
posed, with the (first) coming of the Messiah, but at his 
second coming. In the petition for the coming of this king- 
dom, however, there is necessarily involved a desire and 
prayer that all the things preparatory to this end (the exten- 
sion of the,power of Christ over the world, the growth of the 
moral and spiritual kingdom as we now see it on earth) should 
be accomplished and realized. The person who truly prays 
for the coming of the kingdom must be himself willing to 
have it come in its full power in his own heart. The king- 
dom of heaven, in its fundamental meaning, is, in fact, as we 
| have seen in a former lesson, the spiritual power in the indi- 
vidual soul. It comes in the world only as it comes in indi- 
vidual men.— Thy will be done, as in heaven, so on earth: Some 
writers have understood this petition to mean what the prayer 
of Jesus in Luke 22: 42 means, and what the words at the 
end of Acts 21: 14 mean, and have supposed that it is a 
prayer of acquiescence in the Divine will and ordering of 
events. But this explanation of the words seems less prob- 
able here. The doing of God’s will, rather than acquiescence 
in it, is the natural correlative of the coming of the kingdom. 
As men more and more fully do the will of God, the king- 
dom advances towards the final consummation. When it is 
done on earth as fully as it is done in heaven, the kingdom 
will be fully established upon earth. The person who truly 
asks that God’s will may be thus done, must be ready thus to 
do it himself. In order to genuine Christian prayer, the heart 
of the petitioner must be in a condition of love, and not of 
enmity, towards God. 

















Verse 11.—Giive us this day our daily bread: It is impossible 
in the limited space of the present note to discuss the difficult 
question as to the precise meaning of the word translated in 
our English Versions by “daily.” It is sufficient, perhaps, 
to say that the two expressions given in the margin of the 
Revised Version (“our bread for the coming day”), and, as 
an alternate marginal reading, in the American Appendix to 
the Revised Version (“our needful bread”), are to be recog- 
nized as possible renderings of the Greek adjective. If the 
latter meaning is adopted, the fundamental idea is “ bread 




















for our subsistence,” and thus “néedful,” If the former, the 
idea is that of “ bread for the next coming day ;” or;as Bishop 
Lightfoot holds, “bread for the coming hours of the present 
day,” the prayer being supposed to be uttered in the early 
morning. Some writers suppose the expression to mean 
“bread appertaining to, or for, the coming life ;” thus “spir- 
itual bread” or nourishment. With this explanation, the 


prayer moves wholly in the spiritual sphere. With either of ~ 


the others, the present petition is for a physical and earthly 
good. Dr. Plumptre, in Ellicott’s Commentary for English 
Readers, returns to the explanation given in one place by 
Jerome, “bread which is above all material substance,” and 
thus bread which nourishes the higher, not the lower, life. 
But this explanation has met with little favor. The retain- 
ing of “daily” in the Revised Version is to be justitied, not 
only by the undesirableness of introducing a change from the 
Authorized Version in a case of so much uncertainty, but also 
because the word “daily” carries with it, in this connection, 
an idea which may be regarded as kindred both to the expres- 
sion “for the coming day,” and to the expression “for sub- 
sistence”’ (needful). 


Verses 12, 13.—And forgive us our debts, as we also have 
rgiven our debtors. And bring us not into temptation, bug 
eliver us from the evil one (or, as Auth. Ver., from evil): The 
doxology which is added in the Authorized Version and 
omi in the Revised Version—Jor thine is the kingdom, 


| and the power, and the glory, for ever. Amen—was probably 


added to the prayer, as a responsive doxology, in the early 

worship of the Church, but was not a part of the prayer as 

originally given by Jesus, The prayer, however, was not 

given as an unalterable form, to which no word could be 

added, and the response of the Christian believers in the 

early ages may well be the response of those who follow them 

in faith and prayer in the later ages. The text followed by 

the revisers in verse 12 has the verb of the second clause of 

the verse in the past tense. The form of the petition, with 

this text, implies that the person who makes it has already 

forgiven his debtor. Prayer for forgiveness should follow, 

not precede, a readiness on the petitioner’s part to exercise 
forgiveness towards others. The word “as” is probably ex- 

pressive of similarity, and so, in a sense, of reason or ground. 
In Luke 11 : 4 we find the words “for we ourselves also for- 
give.” The word “bring” (Rev. Ver.) is better adapted to 

express the precise idea of the Greek verb at the beginning 

of verse 13, than “lead” (Auth. Ver.). The prayer is, that 
God would not bring us into temptation; that is, into circum- 
stances in which temptation may assail us. The general 
principle, as we may say, which applies to all moral character 
in this matter, is this: We may rejoice in all the tests of 

character which we are called to undergo, and which we suc- 

cessfully stand; but we may reasonably desire to be delivered 

from such tests, lest we may fall. From the side of the reali- 
zation of the successful issue, we may rejoice; from that of 
the apprehension of the possibility of an unsuccessful one, 

we may pray to be delivered. This is characteristic of all 
our living. The danger incidental to what is before us 
awakens different thoughts from those which come with the 
endurance of the struggle or the contemplation of the victory. 
In connection with this petition it is to be observed, that it 
is one thing to tempt a person in the sense of soliciting him 
to evil, and quite another and different thing to bring him 
into circumstances where he may be thus tempted. The 
latter may be incidental to that testing and strengthening of 
character which pertains to the moral education of the soul. 
The question as to whether “evil” or “the evil one” repre- 
sents the Greek word used in the second clause of the verse, 
is very difficult of determination. That Jesus sometimes 
| speaks of the evil one as if a personality, and as if the author 
and origin of evil, can hardly be doubted. There is no diffi- 
culty in supposing that he may have referred to him thus in 
a form of prayer given to his disciples. Certainly it was very 
natural to pass from the idea of solicitation to evil, involved 
in the word “temptation,” to the great and prime author of 
such solicitation. The Greek word, however, may have both 
meanings, and the decision can, at best, be only as to the 
probabilities. In an English Version both meanings should 
unquestionably be recognized ; and the only point of discussion 
should be as to which of the two ought to have its place in 
the text, and which in the margin. This point can be prop- 
erly discussed only by scholars who have thoroughly investi- 
gated all the sources of knowledge in the case. The prayer 
of English-speaking Christians will doubtless continue to 
be, “Deliver us from evil;” and it may with propriety 
be so; for the prayer, as given by Jesus, was not a pre- 
scribed and unchangeable form of words. But as they 
seek deliverance from “evil,” they will often think of the 
“source” of evil, and desire to escape from the dominion of 
“the evil one.” 

Verses 14, 15.—For if ye forgive men their trespasses, your 
heavenly Father will also forgive you. But if ye forgive not men 
their trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your trespasses: 
The word “for” apparently passes, in the connection of 


thought, over verse 13, and joins these two verses with verse 
12. These verses call the attention of the hearers of the dis- 
course to the necessity that the true members of the new king- 
dom should be in their inward character what they profess te 
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be; their prayers should accord with the impulses of their 
own souls—their words should correspond with their acts. 

The doxology, which gives the response of the Christian 
heart to God, is appropriate to the prayer. The kingdom 
belongs to God; the power to accomplish all isshis; and the 
glory is justly his forever. 





TRUMPETS AND STREET CORNERS. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Our Lord follows his exposition of the deepened sense 
which the old law assumes in his kingdom, by a warning 
against the most subtle foe of true righteousness. He first 
gives the warning in general terms in verse 1, and then 
flashes its light into three dark corners, and shows how 
hankering after men’s praise corrupts the beneficence which 
is our duty to our neighbor, the devotion which is our duty 
to God, and the abstinence which is our duty to ourselves. 
Our lesson includes the two former, and certain other teach- 
ings which are loosely appended to the condemnation of 
ostentation in prayer. 

We have first the general warning, given out like the text 
of a sermon, or the musical phrase which underlies the 
various harmonies of some concerto. The first word implies 
that the evil is a subtle and seducing one. “Take heed” as 
of something which may steal into and mar the noblest lives. 
The serpent lies coiled under the leaves, and may sting and 
poison the unwary hand. The generality of the warning, 
and the logical propriety of the whole section, require the 
adoption of the reading of the Revised Version, namely, 
“righteousness.” The thing to be taken heed of is not the 
doing it “before men,” which will often be obligatory, 
often necessary, and never in itself wrong, but the doing it 
“to be seen of them.” Not the number of spectators, but the 
furtive glance of our eyes to see if they are looking at us, 
makes the sin. We are to let our good works shine, that men 
may glorify our Father. Pious souls are to shine, and yet to 
be hid,—a paradox which can be easily solved by the obedient, 
If our motive is to make God’s glory more visible, we shall 
not be seeking to be ourselves admired. The harp-string’s 
swift vibrations, as it gives out its note, make it unseen. 

The reason for the warning goes on two principles: one 
that righteousness is to be rewarded, over and above its own 
inherent blessedness; another, that the prospect of the reward 
is a legitimate stimulus, over and above the prime reason for 
righteousness, namely, that it is righteous. The New Testa- 
ment morality is not good enough for some very superfine 
people, who are pleased to call it selfish because it lets a 
martyr brace himself in the fire by the vision of the crown 
athwart the smoke. Somehow or other, however, that selfish 
morality gets itself put in practice, and turns out more unsel- 
fish people than its assailants manage to produce. Perhaps 
the motive which they attack may be part of the reason. 

The mingling of regard for man’s approbation with appar- 
ently righteous acts absolutely disqualifies them for receiving 
God’s reward, for it changes their whole character, and they 
are no longer what they seem. Charity given from that 
motive is not charity, nor prayer devotion. 

The general warning is applied to three cases, of which we 
have to deal with two. Our Lord speaks first of ostentatious 
alms-giving. Note that we are not to take “blowing the 
trumpets” as actual fact. Nobody would do that in a syna- 
gogue. The meaning of all attempts, however concealed, to 
draw attention to one’s beneficence, is just what the ear-split- 
ting blast would be; and the incongruity of startling the wor- 
shipers with the harsh notes is like the incongruity of doing 
good and trying to attract notice. I think Christ’s ear catches 
the screech of the brazen abomination in a good many of the 
ways of raising and giving money, which find favor in the 
church to-day. This is an advertising age, and flowers that 
used to blush unseen are forced now under glass for exhibi- 
tion. _ Nobody needs to blow his own trumpet nowadays. 
We have improved on the ruder methods of the Pharisees, 
and newspapers and collectors will blow lustily and loud for 
us, and defend the noise on the ground that a good example 
stimulates others. Perhaps so, though it may be a question 
what it stimulates to, and whether B’s gift, drawn out in 
imitation or emulation of A’s, is any liker Christ’s idea of 
gifts than was A’s, given that B might hear of it. To a very 
large extent, the money getting and giving arrangements of 
the modern church are neither more nor less than the attempt 
to draw Christ’s chariot with the Devil’s traces. Christ con- 
demned ostentation. His followers too often try to make 
use of it. 

“They have their reward.” Observe that have means have 
received in full, and note the emphasis of that their. It is all 
the reward they will ever get, and all that they are capable 
of. The pure and lasting crown, which is a fuller possession 
of God himself, has no charms for them, and could not be 
given.” And what a poor thing it is which they seek—the 
praise of men !—a breath, as unsubstantial and short-lived as 
the blast of the trumpet which they blew before their selfish 
benevolence. Their charity was no charity, for what they 
did was not to give, but to buy. Their gift was a speculation. 
They invested in charity, and looked for a profit of praise. 
How can they get God’s rewardi The true benevolence 





will even hide the giving right hand from the idle left, and 
as far as may be, will dismiss the deed from the doer’s con- 
sciousness. Such alms, given wholly out of pity and desire 
to be like the all-giving Father, can be rewarded, and will be, 
with that richer acquaintance with him, and more complete 
victory over self, which is the heaven of heaven, and the 
foretaste of it now. 

In its coarsest forms, this ostentation is out and out hypoc- 
risy, which consciously assumes a virtue which it has not. 
But far more common and dangerous is the subtle, uncon- 
scious mingling of it with real charity,—the eye wandering 
from the poor, whom the hand is helping, to the bystanders, 
—and it is this mingling which we have therefore to take 
most heed to avoid. One drop of this sour stuff will curdle 
whole gallons of the milk of human kindness, The hypocrisy 
which hoodwinks ourselves is more common and perilous 
than that which blinds others. 

2. We need not dwell at length on the second application 
of the general warning—to prayer; as the words are almost, 
and the thoughts entirely, identical with those of the former 
verses. If there be any action of the spirit which requires 
the complete exclusion of thoughts of men, it is prayer, which 
is the communion of the soul alone with God. It is as 
impossible to pray, and at the same time to think of men, as 
to look up and down at once. If we think of prayer, as for- 
malists in all times have done, as so many words, then it 
will not seem incongruous to choose the places where men 
are thickest for “saying our prayers,” and we shall do it 
with all the more spirit if we have spectators. That accounts 
for a great deal of the “devotion” in Mohammedan and 
Roman Catholic countries which travelers with no love for 
Protestant Christianity are so fond of praising. But if we 
think of prayer as Christ did, as being the yearning of the 
soul to God, we shall feel that the inmost chamber and the 
closed door are its fitting accompaniments. Of course, our 
Lord is not forbidding united prayer; for each of the wor- 
shipers may be holding communion with God, which is none 
the less solitary though shared by the others, and none the 
less united though in it each is alone with God. 

3. Our Lord passes for a time from the more immediate 
subject of ostentation to add other teaching about prayer, 
which still farther unfolds its true conception. Another cor- 
ruption arising from the error of thinking that prayer is an 
outward act, is “vain repetition,” characteristic of all heathen 
religion, and resting upon a profound disbelief in the loving 
willingness of God to help. Of course, earnest, reiterated 
prayer is not vain repetition. Jesus is not condemning his 
own agony in Gethsemane, when he thrice “said the same 
words.” The persistence in prayer, which is the child of 
faith, is no relation to the parrot-like repetition which is the 
child of disbelief, nor does the condemnation of the one touch 
the other. The frenzied priests who yelled “O Baal, hear 
us!” all the‘long day, the Buddhists who repeat the sacred 
invocation till they are stupefied, the poor devotee who thinks 
merit is acquired by the number of paternosters and aves, are 
all instances of this gross mechanical conception of prayer. 
Are there no similar superstitions nearer home? Are there 
no ministers or congregations that we ever heard of, who 
havea regulation length for their prayers, and would scarcely 
think they had prayed at all if their devotions were as short 
as the most of the prayers in the Bible? Are we in no 
danger of believing what Christ tells us here is pure heathen- 
ism,—that many words may move God? " 

The only real remedy against such degradation of the 
very idea of prayer lies in the deeper conceptions of God and 
of it which Christ here gives, He knows our needs before we 
ask. Then what is prayer for? Not to inform him, nor to 
move him, unwilling, to have mercy, as if, like some proud 
prince, he required a certain amount of recognition of his 
greatness as the price of his favors, But to fit our own 
hearts by conscious need, and true desire and dependence, to 
receive the gifts which he is ever willing to give, but we are not 
always fit to receive. As St. Augustine has it, the empty 
vessel is by prayer carried to the full fountain. 

We cannot pretend to treat the prayer which teaches how 
to pray in our limited space, but must content ourselves with 
the slightest touch. “After this manner” may or may not 
imply that Christ meant this prayer to be a form, but he 
certainly meant it fora model. And they who drink in its 
spirit, and pray seeking God’s glory before their own satisfac- 
tion, and, while trustfully asking from his hand their daily 
bread, rise quickly to implore the supply of their spiritual 
hunger, do pray “ after this manner,” whether they use these 
words or no. 

We may briefly point out the structure of the prayer, 
although we ‘cannot dwell on the separate petitions. All 
begins with the recognition of the fatherhood of God. The 
clear and fixed contemplation of God is the beginning of all true 
prayer, and that contemplation does not fasten on his remote 
and partially intelligible attributes, nor strive to climb to 
behold him as ‘in himself, but grasps him as related to us. 
The fatherhood of God implies his communication of life, his 
tenderness and our kindred. Thisis aprayer for the chiidren 
of the kingdom, and can only be truly offered by those who, 
by faith in the Son, have received the adoption of sons, 
It gathers all such into a family, so delivering their prayer 











from selfish absorption in their own joys or needs. As our 
Father “in heaven,” he is lifted clear above earth’s limita- 
tions, changes, and imperfections. So child-like familiarity is 
sublimed into reverence, our hearts are drawn upward, and 
delivered from the oppressive and narrowing attachment to 
earth and sense, 

The perfect sevenfold petitions of the prayer fall into two 
halves, corresponding roughly to the first and second tables 
of the decalogue. The first half consists of three petitions, 
which refer to God and his kingdom. They are three, in 
accordance with the symbolism of numbers, which, in the Old 
Testament, always regards three as the sacred number of 
completeness and of divinity. The second half consists of 
four petitions which refer to ourselves. They are four,—the 
number which symbolizes the creature. The lessons taught 
by the order in which these two halves occur, do not need to 
be dwelt upon. God first and man second, his glory before 
our wants,—that is the true order. For how few of usis it the 
spontaneous order? Do we first rise to God, and only second 
descend to ourselves ? 

Note, too, the sequence in each of these halves. In the first 
we may say that we begin from above and come down, or from 
within and come outwards. In the second, the process is the 
opposite. We begin on the lowest level with the external 
needs, and go upwards and inwards to removal of sin, exemp- 
tion from temptation, and complete deliverance from evil. 
The first half gives us the beginning, middle, and end of God’s 
purposes for the world. The recognition of his name is the 
basis of his kingdom, and his kingdom is the sphere in which 
alone his will is done. The second half, in like manner, 
gives us the beginning, middle, and end of his dealings with 
the individual, the common mercies of daily bread, forgive- 
ness, guidance, protection in conflict, and final deliverance. 

The “name” of God is his revealed character. He hallows 
it when he so acts as to make his holiness manifest. We 
hallow it when we regard it as the holy thing which it is, 
That petition is first, because the knowledge of God as he is 
self-revealed is the deepest want of men, and the spread of 
that knowledge and reverence the way by which his king- 
dom comes, 

God’s kingdom is his rule over men’s hearts. Christ began 
his ministry by proclaiming its near approach, and in effect 
brought it toearth. But it spread slowly in the individual 
heart, and in the world. Therefore, this second petition is 
ever in place, until the consummation. God’s rule is estab- 
lished through the hallowing of his name; for it is a rule 
which works on men through their understandings, and 
seeks no ignorant submission. 

The sum of this first half is “ Thy will be done, as in heaven, 
so on earth.” Obedience to that will is the end of God’s self- 
revelation. It makes all the difference whether we begin 
with the thought of the name or of the will. In the latter 
case, religion will be slavish and submission sullen. There 
is no more horrible and paralyzing conception of God than 
that of mere sovereign will. But if we think of him as 
desiring that we should know his name, and gathering all its 
syllables into the one perfect “ word of God;” then we are 
sure that his will must be intelligible and good. Obedience 
becomes delight, and the surrender of our wills to his the glad 
expression of love. He who begins with “Thy will be done” 
is a slave, and never really does the will at all: he who begins 
with “Our Father, hallowed be thy name” is a son, and his 
will, gladly yielding, is free in surrender, strong in self-abnega- 
tion, and restful in putting the reins into God’s hands, 

The two halves make a whole. The second, which deals 
with our needs, starts with the cry for bread, and climbs up 
slowly through the ills of life, from bodily hunger to trespasses 
and human unkindness and personal weakness, and a world 
of temptation, and the double evil of sin and of sorrow, and 
so regains at last the starting-point of the first half, heaven 
and God. The probable meaning of the difficult word ren- 
dered “daily” seems to be “sufficient for our need.’ The 
lessons of the petition are that God’s children have a claim 
for the supply of their wants, since he is bound, as a faithful 
Creator, not to send mouths without sending meat to fill them, 
but that our desires should be limited to our actual necessities, 
and our cravings, as well as our efforts for the bread that 
perishes, made into prayers. Such a prayer rightly used 
would put an end to much wicked luxury among Christians, 
and to many questionable ways of getting wealth. “ Bless 
my cheating, my sharp practice, my half lies!” If we dare 
not pray this prayer over what we do in “ earning our living,” 
we had better ask ourselves whether we are not rather earn- 
ing our death. 

Sin is debt incurred to God. So Christ taught in the 
previous lesson by his parable of agreeing with the adversary ; 
and in the other parables of the two debtors (Luke 7: 41) 
and of the unmerciful servant (Matt. 18: 23). As universal 
as the need for bread is the need for pardon. It is the first 
want of the spiritual nature, but it is a constantly recurring 
want, as this petition teaches us. Forgiveness is the cancel- 
ling of a debt; but we must not forget that it is a Father's for- 
giveness, and therefore does not merely, or even chiefly, imply 
the removal of penalty, but, much rather the unimpeded 
flow of the Father’s love, and consequently the removal 
of the miserable consciousness of separation from him, The 
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appended comparison “as we have forgiven” does not 
mean that our forgiveness is the reason for God's forgive- 
ness of us. The ground of our pardon is Christ’s work, the 
condition of it our faith; but, as we saw in considering the 
Beatitudes, the condition on which the children of the king- 
dom can retain the blessing of the Divine pardon is their 
imitation of it. 

The next petition is the expression of conscious weakness. 
The forgiven man, though in his deepest soul hating sin, is still 
surrounded with sparks which may fire the combustibles in 
his heart. If we ask not to be led into temptation, because we 
want a smooth and easy road, we are wrong. If wedoso from 
self-distrust and fear lest we fall, then it is allowable. But 
perhaps we may draw a distinction between being tempted 
and being led into temptation. The former may mean the 
presentation of the inducement to do evil, which we cannot 
hope to escape, and which it is not well that we should escape. 
The latter may mean the further step of embracing or being 
entangled in it by consenting to it. We donot need to dread 
the entrance into the valley of the shadow of death, for, if the 
Lord be with us, we shall pass through it. Our prayer may mean 
—lead us not into, but through, the trial. It is the plaint of 
conscious weakness, the recognition of God as ordering our 
path, the cry of a heart which desires holiness most of all, 
and which trusts in God’s upholding hand in the hour of trial. 

Deliver us from evil is a petition which in its width fits the 
close of the prayer better than the translation of the Revised 
Version. There seems an echo of the words in Paul’s noble 
confidence while the headsman’s axe was sonear, “The Lord 
will deliver me from every evil work.” Entire exemption 
from evil of every sort, whether sin or sorrow, is the true end 
of our prayers, as it is the crown of God’s purpose. Nothing 
less can satisfy our yearnings, nothing less can fulfill the Divine 
desire for us. Nothing less should be the goal of our faith 
and hope. To that height of meek assurance, and that reach- 
ing out of our souls in desire which is the pledge of its own 
fulfillment, Christ would have us attain on the wings of prayer. 
They can have no narrower bounds to the horizon of their 
hopes, nor any lesser blessing for the satisfaction of their long- 
ings, whose prayer begins with “Our Father which art in 
heaven;” for where the father is, the child must wish to be, 
and some day will be, to go no more out. 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
CONDITIONS OF DIVINE INTERCOMMUNION. 


There are plenty of sunbeams too fine to affect the human 
eye, plenty of music too delicate to affect the ear. But there 
are eyes and ears that can apprehend both. The God who 
is light seeth every secret thing. Hence the first condition 
of communion is sincere seeking of God, not doing one’s right- 
eousness, alms, and prayers before men, to be seen of them. 
Second condition: Use not vain repetitions, as heathen do. 
In the pocket of the slain Tippo Sahib was found a prayer 
with twenty or more appellations of God before asking any- 
thing. Have distinct desires, make definite requests. 

A sample is here given. In it is: 1. A recognition of the 
fatherhood of God,—a sublime truth nowhere conceived of 
outside of the Scriptures. 2. This name is to be consecrated 
to loftiest thought and feeling, not used in trivial speech, but 
in loving awe. 3. Before human desires are thought of or 
expressed, the success of God’s kingdom is sought, and the 
perfect will done by men below and by angels above. Earth 
cannot hold such a breadth of prayer. 4. Only the most 
imperative of physical necessities are allowed in prayer, and 
those only for a day. 5. Forgive our debts, conditioned on 
our being like God ourselves, having forgiveness for others. 
“As we forgive,” means that, if we are unforgiving, we ask 
God not to forgive us. 6. Lead us not into the furnace or 
lion’s den. 7. But if trial is necessary, the submission is per- 
fect, and the cry is, 8. Deliver us from the evil. 

Under these conditions there can be no lack of communion 
between God and man. The King himself draws up the 
petition, and, of course, grants the requests. Then he comes 
to the heart, takes up his abode there, manifests himself, and 
loves. Long has man felt after God in the dark, and only 
feared. Under these conditions God himself seeks the soul 
in light, undertakes the work of manifestation by infinite 
agencies, and the result is love. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Take heed that ye do not your righteousness before men, to be 
seen of them(v.1). According to the Revised text, it is “ your 
righteousness,” instead of “your alms,” as the older version 
had it, which should not be done before men in order to be 
seen of them. One’s righteousness includes alms-giving and 
all other forms of right-doing. No form of right-doing should 
be done before men in order to be seen of them. But it 
doesn’t follow that right-doing before men is never a duty; 
only it mustn’t be right-doing in order for a show of right- 
doing. Giving before others, and praying before others, and 
declaring one’s self as on God’s side before others, and rebuk- 





ing evil before others,—all these things may be a duty; but 
no one of them is to be done in order that the doer’s right- 
eousness, or right doings, may be seen of his fellows. It must 
be done because it is the right thing to do, not because those 
who are looking on think it is the proper thing to do. 

They have... their reward (v. 2). If a man gives to have the 
reputation of giving, he commonly gets that reputation. He 
ought to be satisfied. He has given for a certain reward, and 
received it. He has no more right to look for another reward 
hereafter, than a man who sells a barrel of flour for an agreed 
price has to look for a vote of thanks or a present of honey 
from the family using that flour. One thing or the other— 
cash or credit—when you make a sale. If a customer pays 
‘you your price on your delivery of the goods, don’t make any 
charge against him for what he has taken. That account is 
balanced, closed. But if you look for nothing now, and 
receive nothing now, you may expect a return by and by. 
There’s all the difference here between selling grain and 
planting grain. Selling grain for cash, you get your return 
at once. Planting grain, you look for your return in the 
harvest. What you bury out of sight of men, in your quiet 
and trustful giving, God watches and cares for, and will give 
an increase to, which shall whiten the field before you. 


“Ben Adam had a golden coin, one day, 
Which he put out at interest with a Jew. 
Year after year, awaiting him it lay, 
Until the double coin two pieces grew, 
And these two, four,—so on, till people said, 
‘ How rich Ben Adam is!’ and bowed the servile head. 
“ Ben Selim had a golden coin that day, 
Which to a stranger asking alms he gave, 
Who went rejoicing on his unknown way. 
But Selim died, too poor to own a grave; 
But when his soul reached heaven, angels with pride 
Showed him the wealth to which his coin had multiplied.” 


These givers had different ends in view, and each had his 
reward, 

When thow prayest, enter into thine inner chamber (v.6). The 
man who has not a wonted place of private prayer, does not 
know the real privileges of prayer. It is well for men to 
pray everywhere; but that makes it all the more important 
that they pray somewhere—somewhere in particular, some- 
where all by themselves. There is a help to prayer in tlie 
memories and associations of a place of prayer. And there 
are possibilities of prayer in an inner chamber—where only 
God can hear the voice, and note the struggles, of the tempted, 
or perplexed, or heavily burdened Christian—which are not 
known to the place of family, or social, or public prayer. Un- 
less there is an inner chamber for prayer, and prayer in the 
inner chamber, there will be little prayer anywhere that is 
fervent or effective or enjoyable. 

Use not vain repetitions (v. 7). 
tions? 


Well, what are vain repeti- 
Saying the Lord’s Prayer over, at the family altar, 
or in the Sunday-school, while thinking about what you have 
just been doing or are just going to do—is that a vain repeti- 
tion? Getting up in prayer-meeting, and repeating phrases 
that you have used ever since you joined the church, and 
which you never fully comprehended the meaning of—is that 
a yain repetition? Rattling off the grand old liturgies in a 
sing-song tone, and as if you were talking against time, with 
never an effort to receive or impart their true spirit—is that 
a vain repetition? Are there any vain repetitions, by the 
children, of “ Now I lay me down to sleep;” or by the older 
folks, of prayers in the closet that they can say off without 
thinking? The heathen in olden time used vain repetitions; 
so did some of the ancient Jews. Is there anything of that 
sort in modern days? Are you in danger of this folly? 

Give us this day our daily bread (v. 11). At the best we 
have to live “from hand to mouth” in this world. What we 
used yesterday will not supply our to-day’s needs. Nor can 
we feed to-day on what we hope to have to-morrow. To-day’s 
duty must be shown by to-day’s wisdom. To-day’s weakness 
must be met by to-day’s strength. To-day’s temptations are 
to be resisted through to-day’s grace. Unless we receive to- 
day’s blessing to-day, we are as helpless as if there were no 
blessing in the universe. And since we must depend on God 
for a blessing day by day, why should we worry because we 
have nothing laid up for to-morrow? There are agreat many 
prayers offered for next week’s bread, or for next year’s bread. 
Some Christians would feel wretchedly poor if they had noth- 
ing in store to-day for the days to come. ‘The idea of having 
to repeat this petition of the Lord’s Prayer with a full sense 
of its fitness and need, would be dreadful to disciples who 
are seeking to pile up riches so as to put themselves and their 
children “beyond want.” But Jesus says, “ After this man- 
ner therefore pray ye.” So let us pray. 

Bring us not into temptation (v.13). Once in a while an 
over-confident Christian will say, “If the Lord will keep me 
from other sins, I'll keep myself from stealing,” or “from 
lying,” or “from murder.” But Jesus, after he had himself 
been in temptation and réalized its force, counseled his fol- 
lowers to pray always, “ Bring us not into temptation ””—of any 
sort. It is very easy to undervalue temptation which we were 
never subjected to. It is not so easy to say what temptation 
we should surely resist, if it did come. Who would have 
picked out the forward, sealous, devoted, defiant, forewarned 





and forearmed Peter, as the lying, swearing, sneaking coward 
in an emergency? Who would have thought that David, 
with his early pastoral life of purity, and himself a man after 
God’s own heart, would have been guilty of adultery, treachery, 
and murder? If there is any meanness or any sin just now 
most repulsive to us, and most against all the promptings of 
our better nature, let us never say, as we hear that some one 
else is disgraced through that trangression, “ Well, there is one 
sin I am proof against!” Rather let our prayer be then, in 
fresh earnestness and sincerity, “Lord, bring us not inte 
temptation, but deliver us from evil.” 

Tj ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your Father 
forgive your trespasses (v.15). This is a startling statement. 
Does God, indeed, condition his grace on the mere conduct of 
the sinner toward his fellows? Yes and no. Inso far as the 
conduct is proofof the innermost spirit of the man, yes. But 
so far as it is mere outward conduct, no. God forgives all 
those who really want to be forgiven by him. If they want 
to be forgiven by him, they have a sense of their need of for- 
giveness from him; and this sense on their part involves an 
attitude toward him of loving trust. It is incompatible with 
hatred of his children who are dear to him. He who says, I 
want God to forgive me, but I’ll not forgive God’s loved ones, 
is practically saying, I am, and I shall continue to be, in hos- 
tility to God. And he who is in that attitude cannot—in the 
very nature of things—be forgiven. It is as if an outcast 
sought admission to a love-lighted home, saying, as he did so, 
“ll gladly be on good terms with the head of the family, but 
I won't tolerate the rest of them.” What fitness would such a 
man have in that household ? 





- TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Profession without possession,—this is what the Saviour is 
warning his disciples against in this lesson. The Pharisees 
prided themselves on their purity, and counted themselves as 
in many respects separate from and better than the rest of the 
people. At the same time they had lost the most important 
part of religion, and had retained only the outward shell. 
Their religion was like the shell of a chrysalis from which 
the butterfly has already emerged. These hypocrites gave 
alms, but only to be seen of men, and not because they had 
true compassion on the poor. They prayed in public, not 
because their hearts craved blessings, but so that the people 
might think them very holy. The Saviour also warns against 
the heathen custom of repetitions of prayer as a merit. God 
does not any sooner hear a prayer because it is repeated a 
thousand times. He looks at the spirit of the prayer, and 
not at its length. In Muhammadan lands, to-day, men think 
that to repeat the name of the Deity is a merit, and each 
merit atones for ten sins. So a man will sit down with his 
coffee and pipe, and a string of one hundred beads, and, as he 
tells off each bead, will repeat the name of Allah. In an 
afternoon he can easily do this ten thousand times, and thus 
atone for one hundred thousand sins. Against all this hollow 
mockery of profession, that has no possession of personal piety 
behind it, the Master warns. He puts all such practices 
together, and labels them “hypocrisy.” This charge will 
include many nominal Christians of to-day who go to church, 
but never really worship; whosing, but never truly praise 
God; and who “say their prayers,” but never sincerely pray. 
Every religious observance that has lost its spirit and pre- 
served only the outward form, is hypocritical and worthless. 
And we may well bear in mind that the Saviour never 
inveighed against any so bitterly as he did against hypocrites. 
It was not “confessed blindness,” but “professed sight,” that 
he so severely condemned. 

The close of the lesson gives us the Lord’s Prayer. This 
is our model prayer; not that we are not to pray for any- 
thing except in these words, but that in this prayer we have 
a model that may well be carefully pondered. In this prayer 
we have a petition for four things. 

1. Weare to Pray for the Coming of God’s Kingdom.—If 
only every Sunday-school scholar were honestly and with full 
desire to utter this petition, there would be millions more of 
disciples than there are, in twenty-four hours. For honestly 
to desire the coming of God’s kingdom means that I want it 
first of all in my own heart. But noone ever honestly prayed 
for the setting up of God’s rule in his own heart, who failed 
to receive a swift answer of peace. What is the use of pray- 
ing for the heathen, when I am not willing to be what I pray 
the heathen may become? Howcan I honestly say, “O Lord, 
convert China,” when I do not want to be converted myself? 
From this it is apparent at a glance, that any one who is not 
a believer cannot pray the Lord’s Prayer without at the 
same time being a hypocrite. This will doubtless seem strange 
to many, but-it is none the less true on that account. True 
prayer is a solemn thing; for either it means everything or 
nothing, and to ask for what we do not want is only to mock 
God, and lay up for ourselves wrath against the day of wrath. 

2. We are to Pray for Our Daily Bread—We need not 
dwell upon this long; for this part of the petition is the one 
most often honestly used. Some who pray never put their 
souls into any other part of the prayer. 

& Weare t Pray for Pardon in the same Proportion in whieh 
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we Pardon Others.—To use this petition while we cherish an 
unforgiving spirit, is in reality to pray God not to forgive us. 
I have heard of men refusing to pray at all, but who ever 
heard of a man praying not to be forgiven? Yet this is 
exactly what they do who refuse to forgive their enemies. 
This makes a solemn thing of all prayer for pardon; for the 
Saviour expressly says, “If ye forgive not,... neither will 
your Father forgive.” 

4. We are to Pray to be Kept from Temptation.—Many rush 
into temptation, and then wonder that they fall. What would 
we say of any man who went into a room full of plague-stricken 
people, and then wondered that he had the plague? What 
would we think of a man who thrust his hand into the fire, 
and then wondered that it was burned? Yet many young 
Christians dally with sin, and play around the thin edge of 
temptation, and then wonder that they are so bitterly ensnared. 
To pray, “ Lead me not into temptation,” and then to rush 
into it with open eyes, is to mock God, and prove one’s self a 
hypocrite. Just as we pray for our daily bread, and then put 
forth effort to secure it, so we are to pray, “Lead us not into 
temptation,” and then use every effort to keep far away 
from its seductive influences. Noone but a fool goes as near 
*p the edge of Niagara as he can, and no one but a fool plays 
on the brink of sin. Hell is full of those who dallied with 
sin and expected to escape its power. This is the way drunk- 
ards are made, and the manner in which men become de- 
faulters and thieves, They dally with thoughts of dishonesty ; 
then come wishes, then plans, and finally deeds. 

What ground have we for praying as above indicated? 
This: that the kingdom is God’s. When we pray, “Thy 
kingdom come,” we are sure that we are praying in the line 
of God’s own desire. Then the power is his. He can fulfill 
all the requests for spiritual and temporal things; for none 
can say him nay. And, finally, the glory will be his, and for 
this our hearts should most earnestly yearn; for is he not 
“our Father”? No heathen religion teaches men that God 
is their Father. It is the glory of our religion that it reveals 
God to us as our Father, and permits us to become his children. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Question upon previous teaching of the Sermon on the 
Mount. What did Jesuscometo fulfill? What did he bid his 
hearers do and teach? Is outward obedience enough? What 
is our golden text for to-day? What did Jesus say of a person 
who came to worship, and had an angry heart? Will God 
accept the worship of the lips only? In the part of the 
sermon which we study to-day, Jesus taught 

How to Give—Who came to the infant King in Bethle- 
hem, and showed that giving is worship? If a person truly 
loves God and his neighbor, will he not be kind and gen- 
erous? What will he try to do for the poor, the sick, for 
orphans, for the ignorant? ‘To pity is to be like him who so 
often, had compassion—who? Would it be right to boast of 
how much you gave? Is it kind or right to be proud if you 
bring more money for the collection-box than a poor boy who 
can have only a penny now and then? There were people in 
Jesus’ time who wereso proud of what they gave, it was as if 
they had some one blow a trumpet, or cry “ Look at me, I give 
tithes of all I possess,—see the goods I give for the poor.” 
Does such giving please God? Jesus says you must give so 
quietly and modestly that it will be as if you gave with one 
hand while the other was too busy to know it, then go away, 
do more good, and forget what you have done already. Who 
does know it? Will God ever forget? Does he count the 
dollars and dimes given away as men do? It isthe heart-love 
and the heart-gift that counts in his sight, and he never makes 
a mistake nor fails to give a just reward. Jesus also taught 

How to Pray.—Did Jesus often pray? Luke tells us that 
Jesus’ disciples once said to him, “ Lord, teach us to pray,” and 
then he taught them the words which we call the Lord’s 
Prayer. He told them not to stand on the street corners, or 
at the front of the synagogue, and pray aloud, that men might 
see and hear. ‘They were not to say the same words over and 
over, as some of the heathen do now. They have written 
prayers made to repeat before idols, images of stones, wood, or 
clay, some of them dressed and painted—such asthe Bible tells 
of, “eyes have they, but they see not,... ears, but they hear 
not.” Some of these worshipers have long written prayers, 
which they roll and unroll before their God; sometimes they 
put the paper in their own mouths, and, making a wad, shoot it 
at the image. Even in this land some children have never 
learned to pray ; some grown people rise in the morning, go 
on through the day, and lie down at night without a thought 
of prayer. Some have been taught to kneel and rattle off a 
few words with no thought of what they mean. Jesus gave 
what is called a model prayer; every child can learn it, it is 
short and easy to remember. There is not a hard word in it, 
nora want left out, a prayer for so much glory and honor and 
blessing to God, that the angels in heaven will sing it forever 
and ever, saying Amen and Amen. Thisshort prayer ismade 
of little words, only four more words in it than there are 
seconds in a minute, and yet a prayer that reaches from earth 
to the throne of God each time you earnestly repeat it. Can 

yyou ever say it carelessly? Jesus said “Take heed.” One 





lesson cannot contain all that need be taught of this prayer, 
for it furnishes more than enough for the supplemental 
lessons of aquarter. Each petition might fill the lesson-hour, 
and though hints are given, it is too much to attempt to teach 
at one time, but might be given at intervals with future lessons, 
and with opening and closing exercises. 

If you only succeed to-day in making real the meaning of 
“Our Father,” you have conferred untold blessing on the 
hearts which receive. Blessed indeed is the child where 
“love casteth out fear” in his thought of God,—who can feel 
towards him and know him as a tender father. Ask if they 
ever felt thankful that Jesus taught us how to speak to God in 


| heaven, and that we might come to him and say “Our Father.” 


In this one sermon Jesus called him Father seventeen 
times. He is the Father of the Lord Jesus our Saviour, and 
the Father of every little child. Tell of his wisdom, power, 
and love; that an earthly father may desire the best good for 
his child, but he cannot know the future, cannot keep away 
trouble or deliver from danger. 

Hallowed be Thy Name.—That is to pray “May thy name be 
kept holy!” What is the third commandment? Would any 
one who really loved our Father in heaven speak his name in 
anger or with disrespect? Do you wish that everybody, 
everywhere, loved the name of God, and tried to help others 
to keep it holy ?. Then you will be glad to pray, “ Thy king- 
dom come.” You will want God to rule over all the earth, 
and everybody to confess his Son Jesus Christ as Lord and 
King. Have you given him your own heart to be his kingdom? 
Is your first thought what will please him, how you can 
serve him, what you can do to help others to know and 
love him ? 

Thy Will Be Done.—If you truly want him to be King, you 
will want everything to be exactly as he wills or orders it to 
be. Suppose he orders changes or sickness or trouble, some- 
thing you would never have chosen, still, if you feel sure he 
knows what is best, you should say and pray, “Thy will be 
done.” Remember how Jesus prayed, “ Not my will, but thine, 
bedone.” How? “Inearth, asitisin- heaven.” Not an angel 
or saint in heaven but rejoices to do God's will, doing it 
quickly, eagerly. 

Daily Bread.—What do we ask about that? From whose 
hand does all our food come? Could your earthly father be 
able to buy any food if God did not bless him in his business, 
and so give him money to buy with? Could the richest man 
on earth buy food if God did not make the grain and fruits 
grow? Could Joseph have stored up food for years of famine 
if God had not shown him how, and given the years of plenty ? 
For bread for the body and food for the soul, we must ask and 
give thanks day by day. 

Forgive—To whom do you owe everything you have? 
Can you ever get out of debt to God? Only by asking free 
forgiveness of sin for the sake of Jesus Christ. Recall for- 
giveness as taught last week. 

Lead Us Not into Temptation— Who was tempted, yet with- 
out sin? How lovingly he remembered in this prayer all our 
wants and weakness. Think it all over, and find some word 
for every want or worship. To whom is the prayer? To 
whom the praise? How do you ask to be kept from evil 
and sin? How confess sin? How ask to be forgiven? How 
tell your wants for body and soul? Will you begin now, if 
never before, and not only say but pray this prayer, Jesus’ own 
words to his Father and our Father, and use it every day of 
your life? 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. ISAAC H. HALL. 


Dorna RIGHTEOUSNESS BEFORE Men.—The “ righteous- 
ness” of verse 1 is such a clear Aramaism that it is no wonder 
that many Greek manuscripts substituted the Greek synonym 
“alms;” as it appears in sundry versions also. Throughout 
the whole Jewish and Syrian literature “righteousness” is a 
synonym for “alms,” and instances might be given probably 
by the thousand. Such, too, has been the Oriental idea to 
this day; and it is not surprising to find that, in the Epistle 
of James, visiting the fatherless and the widow is put down 
as the external mark of religion, or such a badge of the genu- 
ine faith as attendance upon the stated ordinances of public 
worship can never be, by itself. Among the rabbins, as 
in all the Bible, the giving of alms was lending to the Lord, 
was making provision for the giver in the next world and for 
his children in this—or preparing that himself and his seed 
should be established forever. That was the “reward” (more 
strictly translated “pay ”), which those missed who received 
the rewards of ostentation and hypocritical desires, With 
this is linked the verb “ recompense” (verse 4, Revised Ver- 
sion), which may be taken as repayment of a loan, or pay- 
ment of adebt. With such a large view spread out before us, 
it seems small business to go into particulars; and they will 
not be attempted in a literary way. But travelers of ten or 
twelve years ago may remember a notorious cripple of excep- 
tional distortion—a very horror to look upon—who was car- 
ried by his friends to make the tour of the cities of Palestine 
and Syria at the times of the great festivals, He might be 
seen in Jerusalem and Bethlehem during the Passover week ; 
and very profitable he must have been to his friends,—who 
dressed him in such a way as to expose each particular de- 





formity. I have repeatedly seen him in Beirfit and Jerusa- 
lem; and in the former place I saw him receive gifts from 
persons who declared him to be a humbug, and said that he 
must be richer than they. But on asking why, then, they 
gave, the reply would be that they dared not miss doing 
righteousness through any fault of his; they gave from a 
sense of their own duty, and their reward would come. But 
as to his being better able to give than they, they said that 
they could not justly ask alms, while he had no other way of 
getting a living. But at every turn instances multiply to 
show the Oriental feeling that to refuse alms is to damage 
one’s own character and prospects for heaven. It may beseen 
on “beggar’s day” in the Oriental cities, which is usually 
Saturday. Then the poor and the cripples throng the streets, 
and easily get enough in a morning to last them the whole 
week. If one refuses them,—which is usually done in the 
phrase “God will give thee,’”—he is apt to have his requital 
in curses. Our Occidental notions have a horror of back- 
sheesh, but it has a side-linking with religious feeling, as well 
as the support of custom, and cannot be argued against suc- 
cessfully to the mind of an Oriental from our point of view 
alone, 

STanDING IN PrAYER.—The passages collected by Light- 
foot in his Hore Hebraice quite justify the talmudical 
assertion that “to stand is nothing else than to pray.” (That 
is, standing in the synagogues; although the reader also stood; 
but the exhorters and teachers sat.) But on almost any 
steamer in the Mediterranean the Jews may be seen in the 
morning standing to pray, with their immense phylacteries 
on, and rather enjoying the number of compulsory spectators. 
The modern Salvation Army, or other street religious ser- 
vices seen among us, have a far stranger look than either the 
Jews praying as just stated, or the Muhammadans who pray 
with postures and motions, but with equal carelessness of the 
surroundings. Carelessness, however, is not exactly the word. 
It sometimes appears as if the person praying were careful of 
his good example. The contrast is not between ostentatious 
and secret prayer, but between those ashamed of religion and 
those who make it a regular business. 

THe GENERAL JEWISH PARALLEL.— Every precept in 
this lesson, and every clause of the Lord’s Prayer, has its 
parallel in abundance in the old Jewish literature, besides 
many in other Oriental literatures. For the Lord’s Prayer, 
perhaps the best parallel is in one of the Excursus to Dr. 
Charles Taylor’s edition of the Sayings of the Fathers. 
Especially is the reference valuable for the “ deliver us from 
evil;” where it will be seen that the Aramaic coloring of the 
phrase demands that the rendering of the Authorized Ver- 
sion should be retained,—as indeed the American Revisers 
desired, though the English Revisers thought otherwise. 
Either rendering of the Greek (“ evil,” or “the evil one’’) is 
allowable as Greek; but the genesis of the Lord’s Prayer 
shows that the Authorized Version stands on securer ground. 


BY JACOB MAYER, PH.D. 


RiGHTEOUSNESS.—The Greek word which is translated 
“righteousness” inthe English Bible is dikaiosyné. Some codi- 
ces offer eleomosyné, “ mercy,” “ pity,” “charity,” instead of it. 
Bat the latter reading is only a free, though correct, interpre- 
tation of the original word dikaiosyné used in this passage,—as, 
for example, in 2 Corinthians 9 : 9, in the sense of “ charity,” 
“beneficence.” Dikatiosyné corresponds exactly to the Hebrew 
tsedagah (“ righteousness”), which the Septuagint frequently 
translates by eleémosyné, “charity” (Deut. 6: 25; 24: 13), 
and which became the most common meaning of the word in 
the Talmud and in all rabbinical writings. For because the 
righteousness of life manifests itself principally in charity to 
the poor and needy, in beneficence or alms-giving, the word 
itself easily accepted this meaning in the later Hebrew as 
well as in Arabic and Syriac. And the Greek word dikaiosyné 
is doubtless the rendering of the Hebrew word tsedagah, com- 
monly understood and used in the sense of “alms” by the 
Jews of the time of Christ. 

HyvpocritEs refers to that class of the seven kinds of Phari- 
sees, whose character is defined in the Talmud (Zr. Sotah) by 
“the Pharisee surnamed ‘What is my duty? I will do it,’” 
on account of their boasting of following all the precepts of 
the Law. The other six are: The Shechemitic Pharisees, who, 
like the Shechemites of Genesis 34, promoted their own inter- 
ests in preference to the glorification of God; the stumbling 
Pharisees, who, from affected humility, assumed a tottering 
way of walking; the blood-letting Pharisees, walking with the 
eyes closed, and thus hurting themselves now and then by 
running against a wall, etc.; the stooping Pharisees, not dar- 
ing to lift up their heads out of simulated fear of the omni- 
present God ; Pharisees from love of reward for godliness; and 
Pharisees from fear, who mortified their own flesh to secure 
future happiness. 

Aums.—The officially appointed collectors of alms announced 
their approach in the streets by exclamations, khrizin, (Greek 
knpvocev—kéryssein), or sounds of the trumpet, different on 
a sacred feast day from the manner in which it was done on 
any other day (Talm. Yerushalmi, Zr. Demoii, 23 b). But R. 


Elazar said: “Superior to Moses is he that gives alms in secret ; 
for Moses said: I was afraid of the anger (Deut. 9: 19); and 
to whom he who gives alms in secret refers Proverbs 21; 14 
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A gift in secret pacifieth anger.” In the same way the 
Talmud (Tr. Hageegah, 5, on the last verse of Eccles.) states 
that the good action of alms-giving is turned into an eyil by 
him who gives alms in public. The high event of alms-giving 
is put forth in the first chapter of Talmud, ‘Tr. Baba Bathra, 
where we read: “ Ten things exist in the creation, one stronger 
than the other: namely, a mountain is strong (hard), iron 
cuts it; fire melts the iron; water extinguishes the fire; 
clouds carry the water; wind (spirit) dissipates the clouds ; 
the human body carries the wind (spirit) ; sorrow breaks the 
body; wine overcomes sorrow; sleep overcomes the wine; 
death conquers sleep, and alms-giving conquers death, as it is 
said in Proverbs 10: 2: Tsedaqah (“ righteousness,” see above) 
delivereth from death.” . 

To SranD AND PRAy IN THE SyNAGOGUES.— Whosoever 
attends divine service in the synagogue is expected to stand, 
according to rabbinical laws; the daily prayer of “eighteen 
benedictions” is even*called “the [prayer of] standing,” 
nobody being permitted to sit (or kneel) down while perform- 
ing it. R. Shimon Haseedah said: “He who prayeth must 
consider himself in a position as if the Shekheenah [the 
presence of God in the world] were in full majesty opposite 
him.” ‘Hence he must stand in deep veneration. So stands 
the pupil in the presence of his rabbi, so the servant when 
summoned before the face of his master. In fact, at the close 
of the “prayer of standing,” which is pre-eminently also 
called “the prayer,’ three steps have to be made backwards 
with one bending of the knee, and a saluting turn of the head 
towards the left first, and then towards the right side; in this 
position the worshiper has to remain until the reader (or 
precentor, hazan) in the synagogue has commenced “the 
prayer” aloud, when he is allowed to re-occupy his former 
standing-place (Talm., Zr. Berakhoth, ch. 5). In the same 
place we read: Rab Hammenunnah said, What is absolutely 
necessary in praying we learn from the passage in 1 Samuel 
1: 13, when it is stated of Hannah, “that she spake in her 
heart; only her lips moved, but her voice was not heard,” and 
in 1 Samuel 1: 19, “the Lord remembered her.” Due prepa- 
ration before praying, true devotion during the service, 
and proper considerations of the demands of the occasion in 
regard to the time devoted to prayer, is prescribed as duty in 
the same chapter of the talmudical treatise; yea, a short 
prayer is recommended, according to the example set by 
Moses, who, praying for Miriam, merely uttered these five 
monosyllabic words: “God, pray, do heal her” (Num. 12: 13). 
The importance and efficacy of prayer proceeding from the 
heart is discussed and demonstrated in the Talmud and Mid- 
rashim in numerous instances, of which Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, Moses, and others are particularly taken notice of. A 
real prayer (tefillah) is acceptable, according to the Midrash, 
no matter whether it is offered by an “afflicted when he 
is overwhelmed, and poureth out his complaint before the 
Lord” (Psa. 102: 1), or by “ Moses, the man of God” (Psa. 
90:1). Still,“there are three model prayers; namely, by Moses, 
by David, and by the Messiah. As to that of Moses, it is 
plainly described so in Psalm 90; Psalm 17 is designated as 
David's.” Here the Midrash ends. The prayer by the Mes- 
siah is not pointed out where to be found. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


Did, or did not, the law given by Moses take cognizance of 
the motives of men? Why is it extreme folly to perform 
religious deeds from selfish motives? (v.1.) In what sense 
is the word “alms” here used? To whom did Jesus speak 
this caution? What class of people is characterized by this 
extreme folly? (v.2.) Are, or are not, Christians ever guilty 
of the same folly? What purpose will justify us in making 
our good deeds known? (Matt.5: 16.) What rule must 
regulate our acts when this end is not likely to be attained? 
(vs. 8, 4.) Give an example of one who boasted of the right- 
eous deeds both of himself and others (2 Cor. 9: 2; 11: 10). 
What motive prompted this boasting? (2 Cor. 11:12.) How 
and when does the Father reward unostentatious service? 
(Matt. 25: 40; Luke 14: 14.) What are the advantages, 
and what the disadvantages, of published records of all reli- 
gious work? 

Did Jesus condemn all public prayer, or only such as was 
prompted by unholy desires? (vs. 5, 6.) Give an example 
of the hypocrite’s prayer (Luke 18; 11,12). Is it, or is it 
not, possible to offer genuine prayer in an ostentatious man- 
ner? Did Jesus condemn every repetition in prayer, or only 
the dependence upon the virtue of fixed forms? (v.7.) Give 
an example of such prayer (1 Kings 18: 26). Why isit folly 
to impose upon ourselves the repetition of forms? (v. 8.) 
Recite the prayer which Jesus gave as a pattern of simplicity 
and directness. How do you know that he did not design its 
form to be strictly adhered to? In what different form has 
it been given us? (Luke 11: 2-4.) Was this variation made 
by Jesus, or by the Holy Spirit through the inspired recorders? 
Have we, or have we not, any record of the use of this form? 
How should the introduction of our prayers be characterized ? 
(v. 9.) Name the three petitions which have direct refer- 
ence to God’s glory (vs. 9, 10). Name the three which have 
direct reference to our own needs (vs. 11-13). Should the de- 








sire for God’s glory, or for our own welfare, have the prece- 
dence? What isthe meaning of the petition, “Thy king- 
dom come”? What facts are implied in the last petition? 
Under what circumstances is it vain to utter the fifth peti- 
tion? (vs. 14,15.) How soon should such circumstances be 
changed? (Matt. 5; 24.) 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 

. Teachers’ Questions.—1. What acts ought not to be done for 
show? 2. How can a good deed fail of God’s reward? 3. 
What does the ostentatious giver pretend to be? 4. How can 
the left hand help knowing what the right hand does? 5. 
How does giving in secret make givers more honest? 6. For 
what reasons should we give to our fellow-men? 7, How did 
the hypocrites do alms? 8. How did the hypocrites say their 
prayers? 9. Describe the Pharisee and the publican praying 
in the temple. 10. What does Jesus say of prayer in the 
chamber? 11. What heathen habit should be avoided? 12. 
How did the Baal worshipers show this habit before Elijah? 
13. Why should we not be like them? 14. Since God knows 
our needs, why do we tell him? 15. Repeat the Lord’s Prayer 
with exactness, 16. State three petitions relating to God. 17. 
State three petitions relating to man. 18. What is the address 
in this prayer? 19. How many times is God called Father, 
in this lesson? 20. How should a child speak to his heavenly 
Father? 21. How shall we hallow God’s name? 
shall we help God’s kingdom to come? 
God for bread? 24. Which is the most important petition? 
25. Why are sins called debts? 26. What different results of 
forgiving, and not forgiving? 27. What use can you make of 
the Lord’s Prayer? 

Superintendents Questions.—1. When we give, whose re- 
ward do we seek? 2. How should our gifts be made? 3. 
What other duty is performed in secret? 4. Why should we 
forgive others? 


22. How 
23. 





QUESTIONS FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT 
BY BENSON VAN VLIET. 


1. In all our works of righteousness, what should be the 
ruling motive? 2. What wrong motives is it possible to have 
even in giving alms and doing good works? 3. The word 
“hypocrite” means, originally, one who wears a mask; in our 
golden text we are told who looks behind the mask and 
sees the motive. Repeat it. 4. We can pray with a wrong 
motive, and so Jesus gave instruction regarding that. What is 
the specimen prayer he gave uscommonly called? 5. To whom 
is it addressed, and in what words? 6. How many petitions 
for the glorification of God’s name and kingdom are there? 
Repeat them. 7. How many petitions are there for temporal 
good? (See Luke 12: 30 for a good explanation.) 8. How 
many petitions for spiritual good, and what are they? 9. 
What is the doxology, or closing ascription of praise, which 
may have been added afterwards? (It will materially aid in 
impressing, if the superintendent print the sentences on the 
board as the questions are answered by the school.) 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





“PIETY” 

WITH DISPLAY WITHOUT DISPLAY) 
BEFORE MEN. BEFORE GOD. 
SOUNDING A TRUMPET. ACTING QUIETLY. 

AT STREET CORNERS. PRAYING SECRETLY. 
WITH VAIN REPETITIONS. | ASKING DIRECTLY. 
UNFORGIVINGLY. FORGIVINGLY. 

IS REJECTED. IS ACCEPTED. 











WHAT SEEK YE? 


SHAM praxixe } Nos 4 SHAM REWARD 
Giving for HRIST’S sake | 


. DU al | 
Praying as (J HRIST taught } brings the reward of GOD. 


For the Lord seeth not as man seeth; for... 











TWO WAYS OF GIVING AND PRAYING: 
OSTENTATIOUSLY. | MODESTLY. 


TWO REWARDS: 
PRAISE OF MEN. | BLESSING OF GOD. 


OOKETH 





MAN 


on the outward appearance. 
THE LORD 


on the heart. 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HY MNS. 
“ Blest are the pure in heart.” 
‘* Whiter than snow.” 
“Go when the morning shineth.” 
“Sweet hour of prayer.” 
“Our Father, God, who art in heaven.” 
“ Lord, forever at thy side.” 
“Our heavenly Father, hear.” 
“ What a friend we have in Jesus,” 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


——o——— 


A PROTEST AGAINST DOGMATIC 
SCIENTISM.* 


The evolution controversy is the controversy of the 
age. Since Mr. Darwin applied the theory with such 
brilliancy of result to the origin of animal and vegetable 
species, it has held the public attention as has no other 
favorite idea of our time. But’ Mr. Darwin and Mr. 
Huxley represent only a part of the field, although they 
intimate their readiness to carry their methods into every 
other, and to show that natural science can furnish us 
with a complete philosophy of the universe. It is Mr. 
Herbert Spencer who has undertaken this larger work of 
proving that evolution is the cosmic principle, a knowl- 
edge of which makes everything—whether result or pro- 
cess—intelligible to us, and who claims to have attained 
to a philosophy which stands as much above the conclu- 
sions of science as do those conclusions above the rough 
observations out of which they were derived. He finds 
the “unification of all knowledge” in the discovery of 
the law of continuity in transformation which governs 


: | all change and determines all forms of existence, from 
Why do we ask | 


those of inorganic matter up to the highest intelligence 
known to us. 

Mr. Todd Martin takes up this new cosmic philoso- 
phy as a philosophy. His book is not one of the many 
on the conflict between science and religion. He draws 
the line sharply between “distinctively religious truth ” 
and “the interpretation of the order of nature.” His 
interest in the discussion is twofold. He believes that 
the cosmic philosophy imperils spiritual truth at its very 
foundation, and that it imperils scientific impartiality 
and progress. Science has ceased to be skeptical ; it has 
become dogmatic in a new orthodoxy. It can see facts 
only in the light of its theory. And in Mr. Spencer it 
has found a second Aristotle, a second Aquinas, to work 
up all accepted results into a system which may prove as 
great a burden to the energies of the human spirit as did 
those of the past, and may stand just as much in the 
way of man’s advance. 

Our author challenges the very possibility of a unifi- 
cation of knowledge such as Mr. Spencer demands as 
the essence of a valid philosophy. He especially denies 
that it is attainable in a law of transformation like this 
of evolution. How was God evolved? Yet even Mr. 
Spencer’s talk of “ the Unknowable” implies that He is 
there, “a real and necessary element of consciousness.” 
How does this law of continuity account for conscious- 
ness, whose very life is in its assertion of its distinctness 
from the non-ego? Even in the field of nature it is found 
inadequate to explain the difference of the vegetal and 
the animal, the organic and the inorganic. Besides, the 
law itself rests on much too narrow a basis of observation 
to justify its elevation to a cosmic principle. Man is not 
at the centre of the phenomena of the universe, but, as 
Lotze says, “has a modest position somewhere in the 
extensive ramifications of reality.” He occupies a defi- 
nite point in time and space, from which the universe 
stretches out to a distance practically infinite. A very 
small error of observation at the point he occupies may 
amount to an infinite divergence when carried out to the 
distances of space and time. He finds himself embarrassed 
equally by the infinitely delicate character of its struc- 
ture, so that its littleness defies him as much as its great- 
ness. And for the study of all this he has, as the evolu- 
tionists teach, only the senses which have been developed 
in and for the struggle for bare existence, and which 
may be assumed to be unfit for the delicate work to 
which Mr. Spencer would put them. 

The validity of the new cosmic philosophy becomes 
still more dubious when we contemplate the conception 
of law which underlies it. The old notion of the fixity 
of natural law gives way to one of ceaseless rhythm of 
alternating “attractive and repulsive forces” in which 
laws themselves, as being the relations of forces, must 
vary in the same order. Mr. Spencer, it is true, seeks 
the principle of permanency in the relation of the uni- 
verse to the Absolute, the “ unknowable,” the immediate 
cause and reality of all things, which is pre-supposed in 
every thought about the knowable, But, in taking this 
course, he only opens the door to fresh uncertainties; 
for who can say of this Absolute that it has exhausted 
its manifestations in what we know as the universe, or 
that it always has manifested itself in the ways with 
which we are familiar? Mr. Spencer’s universe is the 
toy of a being of whose character we know not a jot, 
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except what we choose to assume on the 
basis of a very limited knowledge of effects. 


Mr. Spencer denies that he is a ma- 
terialist, but his starting-point is that of 
the materialist. His undertaking is to 
reduce all phenomena under the cate- 
gories of matter and material force. Life, 
mind, and society are to be interpreted 
in their terms, Evolution is “an integra- 
tion of matter and concomitant dissipa- 
tion of motion.” But experience shows 
that the material forces have their bounds. 
They account for nothing that is vital; 
not for the vegetable, whose structure is 
built up in defiance of the laws of gravi- 
tation, still less for the complexity called 
man. The theory sacrifices the real variety 
of existence to a pretense of unity, and 
its advocates are blinded to its defects 
by the prevalent intellectual demand for 
unification. It obliges its author to play 
intellectual tricks with the elements he 
assumes, in order to make them look equal 
to the work he exacts of them. His very 
Absolute is nothing but an assumed per- 
sistence of material force,—a persistence 
indispensable to his philosophy, yet—Mr. 
Martin contends through thirty-two pages 
of acute analysis—incapable of proof, and 
leading to self-evident absurdities, 


Our author proceeds to discuss the ac- 
count Mr. Spencer gives of the evolution 
of the universe from a coherent homo- 
geneous (or nearly homogeneous) mass (or 
space-filling force) into the present order 
or cosmos. He is an anti-evolutionist of 
the most pronounced type. He will not 
admit the existence of preponderant evi- 
dence for development in any field. He 
makes no distinction between the want of 
evidence in the field of the inorganic be- 
low, and that of the spiritual above, the 
properly biological area, which last the 
consensus of opinion inclines to leave to 
the evolutionists. If he were defending 
religion merely, he would have no objec- 
tion to that concession; but he is discuss- 
ing a philosophy in its entirety. This 
higher and closer interest does attach to 
the chapters on the evolution of mind and 
of morals, and that on the idea of creation, 
with which the book closes. As to mind, 
he insists that Mr. Spencer has sacrificed 
his theory of continuity in the concessions 
he has made. Experience, he admits, gives 
us “nothing but a very indirect series of 
inferences” to connect mind and nervous 
action “as the subjective and objective 
faces of the same things.” “Mind still 
continues to us a something without kin- 
ship to other things; and from the science 
which discloses by introspection the laws 
of this something, there is no passage by 
transitional steps to the sciences which 
discover those other things.” Professor 
Tyndall on one occasion spoke of that 
transition as “‘simply unthinkable.” Why, 
then, take the salto mortale which is in- 
volved in assuming that mental action can 
be brought under the forms of physical or 
nerve force? Admittedly not because sci- 
entific observation requires this, but only 
to make the theory of thecontinuity and 
persistence of force complete. Is not this 
a concession that the theory has bro- 
ken down? 

In the matter of ethics it has been 
charged that Calvinism and the evolution 
theory have points of contact, and some 
Calvinists have exulted in the fact. Mr. 
Martin, who, of course, is a Calvinist, is at 
pains to show that there is no such coinci- 
dence. He takes a very high Calvinist 
authority, the elder Turretin, as defining 
the position of his school, and as asserting 
a liberty of the human will which every 
evolutionist, who is not simply a biologist, 
must deny. His discussion of evolutionist 
ethics has little that is not anticipated by 
Professors Bowne, Barzillotti, and Stanley 
Jevons, and other critics of the system. 
His conclusion is that “the evolution 


hypothesis is incompetent to interpret the 
most obvious facts in nature, and is wholly 
illegitimate and utterly indefensible as a 
philosophy embracing the fundamental 
principles of all departments of knowledge. 
PMan cannot rest in it as the goal of his 
labors, or find in it the rest of his spirit. 
It is out of harmony with his best feelings 
and truest thoughts; it is in conflict with 
himself.” 

Mr. Martin is a writer of much acuteness 
and notable powers of statement. His 
discussion of the Spencerian philosophy 
will take rank among the ablest. It has 
the merit of being entirely free from 
personal and partisan offense, and of stick- 
ing closely to the subject. But heisa man 
of war, and at times seems to be too much 
absorbed in the work of demolishing Mr. 
Spencer to do justice to the force of the 
arguments for evolution in the purely 
scientific field, as distinguished from the 
philosophical. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


———_+_—————- 
NOTES FROM THE FAR WEST. 
BY MARY F. LATHROP. 


In my Western rambles, nothing has so 
impressed me as the need of Christian 
workers. Particularly is this true of 
Wyoming Territory. At the territorial 
Sunday-school convention, discussion 
brought out the fact that in many places 
Sunday-schools were not carried on be- 
cause there was absolutely nobody to 
take charge of them. One man, not a 
Christian, rather than have his children 
spend their Sundays in the visiting, riding, 
and worse occupations, to which the day 
is given over, volunteered to take charge of 
the school until a Christian could be found. 
He is still holding on. At Green River, 
until recently, there were no Christian 
people; now two Christian women are bear- 
ing the burden of the Sunday-school. 
At Rock Springs, where the Mormons 
have a thriving church and Sunday- 
school, the Hon. O. C. Smith and wife 
support and superintend an evangelical 
school, which, in addition to American 
children, has an adult Bible class of 
Welsh miners, taught in their mother- 
tongue. 

Some distance from Rock Springs is 
Henry’s Fork, which has noSunday-school, 
and has never had preaching service. Bear 
Creek and many other places give the 
same testimony. At Carbon, a mining- 
town similar to, though smaller than, 
Rock Springs, Mrs. Dr. Clark established 
and superintends a Sunday-school in the 
face of such obstacles and discouragements 
as only God can understand. Indeed, the 
heroism and faith required for Christian 
work in some of the smaller places in the 
far West cannot be appreciated in any 
cursory survey of the field. In the little 
that has come under my notice, I can only 
compare the slow torture, the persistent, 
irritating opposition, to that of the storied 
martyrs 

“Who went rejoicing home through flood, 

Or singing through the flame.” 


I believe in foreign missions. Never 
was the duty to tell the “nations that sit 
in darkness” of the “ Light of the world” 
more pressing. Never in all the years did 
the command, “Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to every creature,” 
come with greater force than now. But 
here within our own border is a neglected 
part of the promised land. Shall we not 
“go up and possess it”? In Western 
Wyoming, Mormonism has spread out 
banyan branches; and the bane of this 
whole stretch of country, from the Rocky 
Mountains to the Sierras, is the irreligious, 
godless young men who come from the 





East. They come unconverted, they stay 





unconverted, they drag down those who at 
home have named Christ’s name in rever- 
ent prayer. Shall we not reach out a help- 
ing hand? Which shall it be,—“ Wine, 
women, and song,” or preaching service 
and Sunday-schools, gambling-dens or 
churches? 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—The Kentucky Sunday-school Union 
held an interesting and profitable meeting 
at Henderson, July 12-14. Delegates were 
present from all parts of the state, and 
reports showed an advance made all along 
the line. Forty-one additional counties 
were organized, more money was given to 
the cause, and a spirit of love and harmony 
prevails among the workers. Secretary 
J. F. Huber resigned his position, but the 
work will go on under other faithful 
workers. More system and a more 
thorough organization are needed, so that 
a greater advance may be attained. The 
interests of the cause, in various phases, 
were discussed by different workers. Dele- 
gates to the Chicago International Con- 
vention gave very interesting reports as 
to the enthusiasm prevailing and the prog- 
ress of the Sunday-school cause. The Rev. 
H. K. Fenner of Louisville was elected 
president for the year. The next meeting 
will probably be held in Lexington, at the 
Kentucky Chautauqua grounds, in August, 
1888. Thus the work goes forward. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—Nova Scotia keeps alive to Sunday- 
school interests, as is seen by an announce- 
ment on behalf of the Executive Com- 
mittee signed by Edwin D. King as 
chairman and Charles H. Longard as 
corresponding secretary. The invitation 
is as follows: 


The Third Annual Convention will be held 
at Pictou, August 24 and 25, commencing 
Wednesday, at 3 o’clock P. M. It promises to 
be an occasion of great interest and value. 
Prominent Sunday-school workers—pastors and 
laymen—will take part in the discussions. 
Each Sunday-school is invited to send one dele- 
gate, in addition to the pastor and superin- 
tendent. Arrangements will be made for 
reduced fares on main routes of travel. Pay 
full fare going. Reduced rates on return. 
Schools will kindly report to the secretary at 
Halifax the names of those attending (or other- 
wise) not later than August 15, in order that 
provision may be made for their entertainment 
at Pictou. Send for programme. 


The call is issued from 95 Hollis Street, 
Halifax, where the chairman or secre- 
tary may be addressed. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regulur edition this week for subscribers is 
112,000 copies. Advertisers are free to ine 








A Companion Book 
to “My Religion.” 


MY CONFESSION. 


By Count Lyror N. Totsror, author of “ Anna Kare- 
nina,” **Ivan Ilyitch,” “‘ Boyhood, Childhood, and 
Youth,” etc. 12mo. $1.00. 

This volume gives an autobiographical account of 
the change in the author’s religious opinions, and the 
various causes by which it was brought about; all of 
which is told in the most delightful manner, and will 
enable the reader to understand more clearly his “My 
Religion,” which is the sequel to this volume. 


(First and second editions sold before ‘publication; 
third edition in press,) 


Mrs, Shillaber's Cook Book, 


A practical guide for housekeepers. By Lypia 
SHILLABER. With introduction by Mrs. Parting- 
ton. 12mo. $1.25. 

{Extract from Mrs. Partington’s introduction.] 

“ Well, well,” said Mrs. Partington, her spectacles 
beaming with delight as she turned over the leaves of 
the new cookery book, ‘** I declare, it excites my salva- 
tion glands even to read the names of these good things, 
It seems as though the greatest epicac might find some- 
thing among all these meats and cosmetics to give a 
jest to appetite. . .. Now a book like this will come 
into a house like an oasis in the desert of the great 
Sarah, and be a quarantine of perpetual peace.” 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place............ New York. 


WORKS OF RAY PALMER. 


“So long as the English language is spoken, and 
Christian congregations gather together to sing in it 
their hymnsof praise, Ray Palmer’s name will be held 
in loving honor. He is certainly the greatest — 
that America has produced.”’— William M. Taylor. 


COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 
8vo, cloth, gilt edges. Price. $2.50 


THE HOLY COMMUNION. 


Preparatory lessons for the communicant. 
12mo, illuminated. Price 1.25 


TRUE SUCCESS IN LIFE. 


Earnest words in short sermons for young 
AN Old. 12M, ClOtH. Price....ccc.cccccocccoccccscece 1,00 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by the publishers. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


The Lothrop Magazines, besides giv- 
ing pleasure each in its way, are a help 
to both parents and children. Baby- 
land, 50 cents a year to Wide Awake, 
$2.40: five of them. Samples of all 
for 15 cents; any one for 5. D. Lothrop 
Company, Boston. 


BIRTHDAY CARDS. 


The constantly increasing custom of presenting 
Sunday-school scholars with a birthday card has en- 
couraged us to issue four pretty designs. Price, $3.00 
per 100, postpaid. Sample set of 
mailed on receipt of 15 cents. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
116 Nassau Street, New York City. 


lo ok b qa C at last week’s paper 


and read again the ad- 

vertisement of The N. Y. 
Witness. It will pou yes young people well, and aT 
body you show the Witness to will pleased with it. 
You can make monev. You can get a nice set of tea- 
spoons. Did you never see the Witness? Then send by 
postal card for a free sample copy any way. Address, 

JOHN DOUGALL & CO., Witness Office, New York. 


Don’t fail to place in the hands of your daughters 
Miss Frances E. Willard’s book, 


“HOW TO WIN.” 
It will help mould their lives forevermore. Price, $1.00, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, New York. 


““OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N.Y. 


8S. S. Catalogue of Library Books, 
Scripture Text Cards, and Supplies, 
ever issued. 48 pages. Free. 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM 


122 Nassau Street, New York. 
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the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.00 per line, with discownts of 
from 5 per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent 
on an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the reqular rates. 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. In epilepsy. 
Dr. A. L. Turner, Head Physician, Blooms- 
burg Sanitarium, Philadelphia, Pa., says: 
“Fave prescribed it in several hundred cases 
of epilepsy, and always with good results, As 
an adjunct to the recuperative powers of the 
nervous system I know of nothing to equal it.” 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 

1887—Babies—1887. To the mother of any baby 
born this year we will send on application a Cabinet 
Photo. of the “Sweetest, fattest, healthiest baby in the 
country.” Itis a beautiful picture, and will do any 
mother’s heart good. It shows the good effects of 
using Lactated Food as a substitute for mother’s 
milk. Much valuable information for the mother 
given. Give date of birth. Wells, Richardson, & Co., 
Burlington, Vt 











BOOKS BOUGHT! BOOKS BOUGHT! 
LEARY’S OLD BOOK STORE, 


NO. 9 SOUTH NINTH STREET, 
First store below Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 


BOSTON, _— The Atlantic Monthly, 
Andover eview, Longfellow, Whittier, 
etc. Send for catalogue. 


Pocket Lessons for Sunday-schools. Fulltext ofyear’s 
lessons, 68 pp., 2°4x4}4. Fits vest pocket. Recommended 
by leading workers. 5,10.15c. S.8. dealers have them, 


EW CHURCH MUSIC.—Bonum Estin F, 10c, 

Cantate Domino in F,25c. Deus Misereatur, E 
flat, 12c. Benedic Anima Mea, C, lic. All compen’ 
by Fred Maxson. Evening Prayer, H. Leslie Morse 
20c. Any of above mailed, postpaid, upon receipt ot 

iven price. Stamps received. ress NER 
F Co., Music Publishers, 1102 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


qe de ARSg VES 


NEW S. S. MUSIC BOOK BY ASA HULL, 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. Specimen copy, paper cov. 25c, 
ASA HULL, 150 Nassau Street, New York. 


GLAD HALLELUJAHS Jrecice “snd bese 
mg book, for Church or School. By mail, 35 cts. 


ry $3.80-per-dozen; $30 per hundred. 
TT TASESE, Gr. Publisher, 921 Arch 8t.,Phila., Pa. 


ELCOME SONGS for Sunday-schools, 

Words and music, costs but $5.00 per 100 copies. 

Large enough collection for any school. Four separate 

numbers issued. Send for sample copies. 5 cents for 
each number. F. H. REVELL, Publisher, Chicago. 


SEND TO OLIVER DITSON & CO, 


BOSTON, for list and description of SABBATH 
SCHOOL and all other SACRED SONG BOOKS, 
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(Uae TIES: 


DAINTY Sones. 


By J.R. MURRAY 


RYAN'S OCARINA. $ 
MUSICAL COPY BOOK, 


By J. R. MURRAY. 


PILLAR of FIRE, 


By Root & Butterworth. 


AUTOHARP) 


press, charges not A. > a 
mailed free on applicat on. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogues of Sheet Music and 
Music Books, Free of charge. Musical Lnstrue 
ments of all kinds in endless variety. 
Address 


Sinmnecinnati,. ©. 


THE NEW ORGAN FOLIO. 


BY HUBERT P. MAIN. 


yes IS new book has been prepared expressly for the 
Reed Organ. It contains a thorough course of 

aluable instruction, a number of useful interludes in 
different keys, pretty voluntaries, pieces especially 
adapted for the parlor at home; also, several pages of 
kongs and hymn tunes Large Folio Boards, 
$1.50. Sent on receipt of price. Specimen pages free. 


LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., N.Y. 


81 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO, 


A new book of Children’s Songs 
for use in the Kindergarten, 
School & Home. 35cts. by mail, 
Contains full instructions and @ 
hve ie of good music for this $ Pop. 
© instrument. 7s5cts. by mail 

A valuable aid to Teacher and 
Pupil in Public or Private In- 
Struction. Price 75cts. by mail. 
A new and beautifal Can- 
tata by these popular 

writers. Of the same sco 
> tay ag A as‘ “Under the 

80cts. by mail, 

A ear instrument which 
any one can play. Automatie 
chords. A beok of instruction 
Jand _—_ aiven ce 83.00 6 each _ 


"baenl ptive tarvelae 








Hymn Booxs ror Ati SERVICEs. 
Send for circulars describing Dr. C. S. 
Robinson’s “ Laudes Domini,” “ Spirit- 
ual Songs for Church and Choir,” 
" Spiritual Songs for the Sunday-school, » 
and “ Spiritual Songs for Social Wor- 
ship.” ‘Tue Century Co., New York. 


INFANT PRAISES 


A new book of PRIM spd Pe prema now ready. 
e copy by mail fo 


JOAN'T. HOOD, t8ig"Akcn sr, 


2 
YMNS:TUNES 
= CHILDREN crurca 
a — Hymnal. Endorsed by all who have seen it. Send 
mple copy. _ sic and Words, Ww meena 
fe copy, postal “00 | Por handed RSOL60 
_SNO. R. RUE, Jr., Publisher, 438. 4th St., Philada 
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Concert Exercises. 


The following scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them: 


THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE, 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE, 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS. 

THE GIFT BY GRACE, 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE WONDERFUL. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE, 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

VICTORY OVER DEATH, 

THE RESURRECTION, 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING, 
WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE, 

CHRISTIAN SERVICE, 

BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

THE BEATITUDES, 

CONSECRATION, 

THE CREATION, 

TEMPERANCE, 

GOD’S GIFTS. 

PRAISE GOD. 

PRAYER, 

FAITH. 

TRUST. 





Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No extra | 
Less than 100 copies at | 


charge for postage. 
same rate. Samples, 5 cents each. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 








(PS Cuk Nekijcon 


In the section headed ‘“‘ You Must Know What You Are to 
Teach,” the author of “ Teaching and Teachers” 








says 

You will ten times hear a teacher’s complaint that his scholars do not study, 
where you once hear a teacher’s admission that he goes to his class without 
knowing that which he seeks to cause his scholars to know. Yet a scholar’s 
study in advance of the school-hour is not indispensable to a teacher’s teaching, 
whereas a teacher’s knowledge of that which he is to teach, is indispensable. 
Study on the scholar’s part is very important in its place, important to the 
scholar in the exercise of his mental faculties, and in the storing of his mind; 
but the scholar’s preliminary study is no part of a teacher’s teaching: it is not 
an element of the teaching process. That which a scholar has learned all by 
himself, before he and his teacher came together, the scholar deserves all credit 
for; that which the teacher is to cause a scholar to know, must be the teacher’s 
possession before he can make it the scholar’s possession. 

If hearing a recitation were teaching, then it would not be necessary for a 
teacher to know in advance that which his scholar is to recite in the class. The 
real work in such a case would be the scholar’s, in his preliminary study of the 
matter to be recited. The teacher’s duty might be performed by a vigorous 
hold on the catechism, or the question book, or the Bible, in the class hour; and 
by the exercise of his lungs in asking the questions, or in giving the word for a 
start, the exercise of his eyes in following the lesson text and by the exercise of 
his ears in noting the recitation. Such “teaching” as that would not require 
any special preparation by the teacher for his class work, week by week. Much 
that is called teaching is, however, just that and no more; but calling it teach- 
ing does not make it teaching. It is not teaching, even if it is called that. 
Teaching involves and necessitates both a teacher and a scholar, and also a pre- 
liminary knowledge by the teacher of that which he is to cause the scholar to 
know by the aid of his teaching. 

It is obvious that we cannot intelligently cause another to know what we 
do not first know ourselves. The blind may, it is true, kindly undertake to lead 
the blind, but it is more than probable that both leader and led in such a case 
will, sooner or later, land in the ditch. There is a good deal of such leading, 
and a good deal of such landing, along our Sunday-school highways, at the 
present day; but that does not, by any means, increase the desirableness of the 
method or of its results; nor does it change the nature of either. An inspired 
writer said of some would-be teachers, eighteen centuries ago: “For when by 
reason of the time ye ought to be teachers, ye have need again that some one 
teach you the rudiments of the first principles of the oracles of God; and are 
become such as have need of milk, and not of solid food.” And that suggestion 
would have as much foree in the case of a great many teachers now as it had 
then. In Boston Harbor there is a reformatory school-ship, on which boys are 
placed to learn the rudiments of navigation, and of mental and religious knowl- 
edge. One day, while the superintendent of that school-ship was on shore, a 
stranger visited the vessel, and, according to custom, he addressed the boys col- 
lectively. According, also, to a too common custom of talkers, if not of teachers, 
the stranger attempted to make use of illustrations with which he was unfamiliar, 
by indulging in nautical figures of speech, where he was at every disadvantage | = 
with his bright sailor-boy hearers. When the superintendent returned, he said 
to the boys, at their evening gathering for prayer, “ Boys, I understand you had | 
a stranger to talk to you to-day.” “ Yes, sir!” “Yes, sir!” came up from a 
hundred voices. “ Well, what did he talk to you about?” “ About two things 
that he didn’t understand!” was the unexpected response from one sharp boy. 
“Why, what two things were those?” “Ships and religion!” was the witty 
answer, as giving the measure of that talker’s knowledge of the topics he attempted 
to handle deftly. It would be well if no one since that stranger had attempted 
to teach what he did not understand. ... 

To know what you are to teach, necessitates an intelligent study of your 
lesson, while the scholars whom you are to teach are before your mind’s eye as 
you are studying. You must consider well the capabilities and needs of your 
class as a whole, and of your scholars individually. You must know what there 
is in the day’s lesson, which it would be well for your scholars to know. You 
must know also whether or not your scholars can be made to know just that. If 
it is within the possibilities of their comprehension, then it is for you to get it 
fully and fairly into your mind, in order that it may be transferred to their 
minds. Until you know the lesson in this way, you do not know what you are 
to teach—and surely you are not prepared for teaching until you know this much! 





One copy of the book mailed, . . $1.00 


Five or more copies to one address (each), .60 
Express charges prepaid. 





Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 1550, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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THEAMERIGAN 





MAGAZINE. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 

This Magazine portrays Amerie 
ean thought and life from ocean to 
ocean, is filled with pure high-class 
literature, and can be safely wele 
comed in any family circle. 


PRICE 2Sc. OR $3 A YEAR BY MAIL. 


Sample Copy of current number mailed upon re~ 
ceipt of 25 ets.; back numbers, 76 cts. 


Premium List with either. 
Address: 


RB. T. BUSH & SON, Publishers, 
130 & 132 Pearl St., N. Y. 





Bushnell’ s Portable Letter Copying Book 


Isa Copying Book and Press combined, It makes per- 
fect copies with ordinary ink. Price, | oa | mail, post- 
paid. Agents wanted in every town. Send for descrip- 
tive circular. A. BUSHNELL, General Agent, 47 


8. 4th Street, Philadelphia. 
THE ILLUSTRATOR. 23 S:.S-chGro% ace 
ful, interesting, practica 
Editorials, expository notes, primary teac ings, what 
can I do? ‘central thoughts, golden text illustrations, 
questions. Plans, young people's meetings. copy. 
Send 60c. for a year. T. J. Morrow, Minneapolis, Minn. 


SCHOLARS QUARTERLY. 








20 Centsa Year. Send for sample copy. 
Howard Gannett Pab, Co., Boston, Mass. 


FOUR HUNDRED 


Choice Reciiations and Readings, bound in 

handsome lithograph cover, mailed to any address for 

30 cents. Satisfaction guaranteed. J.S: OGILVIE & 

CO., Publishers, P. O. Box 2767, 57 Rose St., New York. 
ate agg | in the world, 


400,000 vicina sec sane 


naland Practical Housekee .”” 2a Sam- 
ple copies free. CURTIS PUB. CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
OMPLETE GUIDE TO FANCY WORK 
FREE to any one sending 25 cents In Stamps or 
money forasix months’ trial snbscription to Farm and 
Home, Book contains ap iergin 500 illustrations, Club 
of five, $1. FAR. HOME, Springtield, Mass, 


OLDEN TEXT DESIGNS for object teach- 
W ing in the Sunday-school. New. preg) 


practical, cheap. Sample set, posipele : per 16 


cents; cardboard, 16 cents. wit 
242 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, “Pa. 


GOLDEN TEXT SYMBOLS. 


ge SIX CENTS for SAMPLE SET and price list, 

H. H. B. ANGELL, 354 Fourth Ave., N. ¥. 
axe of xc 

and we will FREWARD CARDS? 

send you a 


— R. NIVER PUB. CO., Albany, N. Y. 


ft 5 iy ey 
best 8. 8. wm» aoa 
Hel 8S P rest s carts, ‘tc. 

A. H. EXT ~~ ye 


Sunday-school librarians should ae for the Cata- 
logue of P. F, Van Kveren, 116 Nassau St., New York, 
Hie has serial numbers, gummed and 
all sizes; also paper book covers that can be adjusted 


ShaWw, Applin & Co, 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


A 2% Sudbury Street, 
send for Catatogu. BOSTON. 


CHURCH FURNITURE 
LODGE FURNITURE 


BAXTER C.SWAN 
Manufacturer, 
244-246 S. Second Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Write for catalogue. 
Ray Mention this paper. 


CHURCH LODCE & PARLOR 


FURNITURE 


z M nfacturers in the Country. 
s. SWALL & ce... = ° Boston, Mans. 


Furniture. Send for circulars. 
CH Ul RCI R. GEISSLER, 
* 
S. §. BANNERS} Sess 








The largest circulation teeny 

















Then send “emer vane ras 
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Banuers. 127 W. 8th8t.,New York 








Stained Glass. 
free circulars. 














~ Sunday-school Banners, $1.50 to $10. 


Silk or merino, Send for illustrated pepe, -list, C. A, 
HAR! & CO., 133 N. 38d Street, Philadelphia. 


ficShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Grade of Bells, 
Cums anp Pears for CHURC — 
Send for Price and ow "g ead 
- McSHAN. 

Mention this paper. 


BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Char 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farma, etc, FULL 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Pree. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, G, 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage: 


ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price per copy 
for ‘any number of copies less than five. To a new 
subscriber, half price ($1.00). 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00a year. To new subscribers, half price (50 


CLUB RATES. 
When the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price (75 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than five. 


TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (63 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than ten. ; 


TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than twenty. 

If a school has had a club at one of the higher rates, 
and wishes, ee renewing, to form a larger one ata 
lower rate, it is of course free to do so. 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
— schools, which cannot well form large clubs, 
ave the benefit of the very lowest club rate, It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than twenty, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(80 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 
papers be accompanied by a statement that the nim- 
ber of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers in the school. This does not 
ean that every teacher must actually be a subscriber, 
t that the number of copies ordered must not be 
ess than the full number of teachers. Persons who 








are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- | 


der to secure the required number. Any number of 
copies in excess of the required number may be sub- 
ecribed for at the same time. Zeachers belonging to the 
~ same may be counted as ONE in making such 
@ statement , the number of teachers ina school. For 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
—. the club subscription need not be for more than 
ur copies, in order to secure the low rate. 
WHO ARE “ NEW” SUBSCRIBERS? By anew sub- 
ecriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
any time during the past two years. 


e entre of a subscription from one member of | 


a@ household another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 


new additional subscriptions by or for other members | 


of the household will be taken at the half rate. 


FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade (whether it is made up 
entirely of old subscribers. or of old and new together, 
or entirely of new subscribers at the half rate) is en- 
titled to an additional copy free, excepting in the case 
of any club for less than ten copies formed on the 
“Small School” plan (given above). When very large 
clubs are formed, the organizer shall be entitled to one 
additional copy, free, for every twenty subscribed for. 

HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
a club will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
the me: rs, or in a package to one address, accord- 
ing to the preference of subscribers. The papers fora 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a schoo! get their 
mail matter from one Ss and others in the 
same school get theirs from another, the papers will 
be sent accordingly. 

Different schools are not to unite in the forming ofa 
club, but each schoo! should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
and the name of the school should be mentioned in 


the order. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
pa 


ibscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 
If a club subscription 1s renewed by some other per- 
. 80n than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by 


THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the belief that no more judicious advertising outlay 
could be made than that for securing a fair trial of the 
paper. A new subscriber is entitled to the half rate 

lor one year only. 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The pa- 
pers for a club will invariably be’ discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C., will receive yearly or half- early sub- 
scriptions for The Sunday Schooi Times : 1e@ paper to 

sent, postpaid, direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
acribers) at the following rates :— 
rom 1to4 copies, » Ws, eac) 
~ ene <= mes. Od. © 
10 copies and upwards, “F468 * 

To secure the above rates for five or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
parkege to one address, whichever may be preferred 

y the subscribers, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


ADVERTISING RATE 


$1.00 PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION, 
subject to the following discounts: 
DISCOUNTS FOR AMOUNT, 











On orders amounting to $50. . . Sper 
fc io, ° ag 
yd ” MO. 6 oi * 
¢ es OO. . «BD * 
bes sed TO. . - * 
“ 1,000. . .% “ 
” a 1500. . .35 “ 
“ “ 2 00u 4U - 
“ “ 2'500 Md s Ms 45 “ 
“ “ 3 . “ 


000 . . 50 
An advertiser is entitled to the highest discount 
which the entire amount of advertising done by him 
in any one year will secure. 
DISCOUNTS FOR TIME. 
On orders for 2 insertions - - Sperct 
rr “ “ aS ane 


. “ 8 “ ‘ ie 4 “ 
“ “ 13 “ 20 iy 
ot “ 20 cy . * 2 “ 
“ “ 26 co ° . 30 “ 
“ “ 39 “« v2 40 * 
4 “ “ 52 “ G _ 50 “ 
No advertisement of less than 5 lines inserted at 


time rates on a contract for variable space. 


An advertiser may use either scale of discounts, but 
cannot combine the two. 

Advertisements conditioned on an appearance on 
the last page, will be charged an advance of twenty 
per cent upon the regular rates, 


Address all communications about advertising to 
THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, Philadelphia. 
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IBAUB YY ’S 
SKIN & SCALP 
CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 
ano BEAUTIFIEB 


YP (iticura Soap. 


OR CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAUTI- 
fying the skin of children and infants, and 
preventing minor blemishes and inherited skin 
diseases becoming chronic, CUTICURA MEDICATED 
TOILET Soap is immeasurably superior to every 
other skin soap yet prepared. 
It purifies and invigorates the pores of the skin, 
and imparts activity to the oil glands and tubes, 
thus furnishing an outlet for unwholesome matter, 





whieh, if retained, creates pimples, blackheads, 
flushes, and other complexional disfigurations. 

Its gentle and continuous action on these natural 
lubricators of the skin keeps the latter transparent, 
soft, flexible and healthy, and prevents rough, red, 
cracked, and scaly skin. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
PoTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass, 

4%~ Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 


PLES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
prevented by CUTICURA MEDICATED Soap, 


PIN 
-BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer aL TBE to have it ei Ask him for it. 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d st., Phila., Pa, 


Fe ee cone. AND LASTING 
COLCATE & CO.’S 
fs TOILET SOAPS. 


E* Fs I wil! mail to any address a cabinet photo- 
FRA graph of the Mandsomest Baby in 
Boston and my Treatise on the Hair, 
Ee FE Skin, and ‘leeth, for 6 cents in stamps. 
se Ww ARTHUR H. COBB, Boston, Mass. 


THE KEYSTONE WASHER *-:° 


best 

made. 

Every one is warranted for five years. Circulars free. 
F. F. ADAMS & CO., Erie, Pa. 





Patented Improved Lotta Bustie. 
Forstyle, corafort, bealth, and durability has no equal, 
Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. 





Warranted to al- 
ways regains its shape af- 
ter pressure, no matter in 
what position the wearer 
may sit or recline. Avoid 
inferior imitations. See 
that each hustle isstamped 
Improved “ Lotta.” Send 
jor price-list. COLUMBIA 
RUBBERCO.,SoleM’fr’s, 


Toston, Mass. 
FOR SALE by all the LEADING DRY GOODS HOUSES. 


THE GINDERELLA 


WHITE WIRF BUSTLE 


.E GIRLS, and for Ladies 
who do not wish to we: 


ar the extreme of fashion. Only 
SENT BY MAIL on receipt of price. 
25 ([. WESTON & WELLS MF'G CO. *z,bertmosse 


9 (GOOD SENSE” 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
are sold at all Leading Retail Stores. 


BUTTONS 
RAVEN 
CLOSS 


SHOE DRESSING, 


For Adults, 
For Children, 
For Both Sexes, 


When on the sultry summer’s day 

The sun seems scarce a mile away; 

When comes Sick Headache to oppress, 

And every moment brines distress, 

Then TARRANT'S SELTZER proves a friend 
That drugyists all can recommend. 








Ask for them. 























Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites 


Strengthens the intellect, builds up worn-out 
nerves, relieves all weaknesses and nervousness, 


For sale by druggists, or mail, $1.00. 


56 West 25th Street, New York, 


EYESIGHT BY MATT 
method of fit 





‘ persons 
who cannot see a good optician 





j recommended by and phy Sen 

Siueeen to QUEEN & CO., Opticians,924 Chestnut St,,Phila, 
OUTH old age, and infancy are all provided 
» for in a perfect food by following care 
fully the directions given on each can of Ridge’s 
Food. It is undoubtedly the best for all classes, 

Sold by druggists. 
BIRD MANN will BESTORE the SONG 
of cage birds. Sold by druggists, 


FREE Package of Fronefield’s Cattle Powder for 











Horses,Cattle,and Poultry. The best made, 
FRONEFIELD, 346 Dillwyn 8t., Phila., Pa. 





WHETHER YOU WANT A 


PIANOG@ORGAN 


It will pay you to write to the 


BEETHOVEN PIANO-ORGAN GO., 


Washington, Warren Co., New Jersey. 


MASON ORGAN 
PIANO 


HAMLIN 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


ORGAN ‘Siow toresca FREES 


from old established and reliable manufacturers and save the agents 
enormous commissions. OUR PRICES WILL, ASTONISH YOU, 
Don’t fail to write for Catalogues ALL FREE, Address 

CORNISH & CO., WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 


CHURCH HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 


invite the attention of Organists 
and Church Committees to their 

GANS Descriptive Circulars, which are 
sent free on application. 

YOU HAVE DOUBTLESS TRIED 
WILBUR’S GOCOA-THETA 
THEN WHY NOT TRY 
WILBUR’S BAKING CHOCOLATE, 


CARACAS CHOCOLATE, 
BREAKFAST COCOA, 


other preparation 


and 8. 
A @. WILBUB & SOAS, Chocolate ‘Manut’r’s., Philadelphia, Pa 


GOOD NEW 
To |_ADIES. 


Greatest offer. Now's your time 
to get orders for our celebrated 
‘Teas, Coffees and Bakin 
Powder, and secure a beautifu 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
Tea Set, Dinner St, Gold Band 
Moss age cone Set, oem, Heaee Lamp, Castor, or 

y icti y. For particulars address 
Wee E GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P.O Box 229. 


31 and 33 Vesey St., New Yor’ 
SUMMER TOURISTS, TAKE NOTICE, 
Our Metier Homoeopathic Chocolate is the 
luxury of travelers. <A 1 can of chocolate will make 


a great many —- of chocolate, on short notice, by 
adding boiling milk or water. 


Croft & Allen, 
1226 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. °- 


m 2 ‘WOOD'S’? PURE 
4S FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


, ; EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 
§ THOS. WOOD & CO. BOSTON. 


HOTELS, RESTAURANTS 
¢ Private Families supplied 
vith Bell’s Seasoning by 
MITCHELL, FLETCHER, & Co., 

Philadelphia. 


BAK ER’s 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Delicious, nourishing, absolutely pure. Costing 
less than one cent a cup. 





For illustrated cata- 
logue of 100 different 
styles,address Mason 
& Hamlin, Boston, 
New York, or Chicago. 
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| If so, send us 6 cents (to pay 
250 VARIETIES 
Stationers, Engravers, and Printers, 


| postage, ete.) for our com- 
PAPER? 

of Foreign and American 

178 to 184 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


ARE You | A2z® BY MAIL 

plete setof samples, represent- 
| Sizes, more than 
Papers, which we sell BY THE POUND, from 
SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 

PRESS $3. Circular size, $8. 
PRINT = ewspaper Se ceneeee 
Ag easy, prin rections. 
our WlsSena 2 camps for catalogue 
U7 tory. Kelsey & Co.,Meriden,Ct 


ing, in the various styles and 
15 cents upwards. 
C ARDS presses, type, cards, &c., to fac 
S “ 





und,.—Sell direct from mills to the consumer, 

mple sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices and 

number of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 ets, 
H. H. CanTER & KARRICK, 3 Beacon Street, Boston, 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 


TI OWEST Prices in the United States.—Paper by the 
4 
Sa 








AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 
4 mm ONLY 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 


1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 





LADIES, enamel your 
ranges twice a@ year, tops 
once a week, and you have 
the finest-polished stove in 
the world. For sale by all 
grocers and stove dealers. 


THE STRONGEST GLUE IN THE WORLD 
Tested at 1620 pounds to sq.inch at New Orleans Ex 
sition, isthe genuine LE PAGES LIQUIDGL 
made only by Russia Cement Co., Gloucester, Mass 
Samples mailed for 20c.(stamps). Beware ofimitations 


Scroll Saws, Tool Chests, 
Machinist’sand Carpenter’s Tools, 
Palmer, Cunningham & Co, 
(Limited), 607 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LOW’S ART TILES 


GRATES, AND FIREPLACES, 
W. H. HARRISON & BRO., 1435 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. Mention this paper. 


W 0 0) 1) MAN TELS, TILES, GRATES 
TILE FLOORS, BRASS GOODS 

Brest Work. LOWEST PRICES, 

CHAS. L. PAGE, Chicago, Ill. 




















BURPEE’S SEEDS 


Are warranted first class. Send for illus. catalogue, 
W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Bulbs and Plants. Ournew 

Giant Pansies are the largest and 

finest in the world. Twenty-five 
® cents per. 





r 
JOHN LEWIS CHILD, Queens, New York. 





WORTH REPEATING. 


—__~>—_—_ 


ENTER NOT INTO JUDGMENT, 
O LORD! 


[Richard Chenevix Trench.] 


Lord, many times I am aweary quite 
Of mine own self, my sin, my vanity ; 
Yet be not thou, or I am lost outright, 
Weary of me! 


And hate against myself I often bear, 
And enter with myself in fierce debate: 
Take thou my part against myself, nor share 
In that just hate! 


Best friends might loathe us, if what things 
erverse 
We know of our own selves, they also knew} 
Lord, Holy One! if thou, who knowest worse, 
Shouldst loathe us too! 





DR. McLAREN. 


[Editorial in The Expositor.] 


Dr. McLaren’s life-work has been that 
of a preacher. Though he has published 
not a few volumes of sermons, he has 
scarcely been in the strict sense an author. 
The first collection of discourses issued by 
him was printed for private circulation 
in Manchester in 1859, and is thus pre- 
faced: “These sermons have no preten- 
sions to accuracy and completeness either 
of matter or of manner. Some attempt 
has been made to prune roughnesses and 
repetitions, which, though of little moment 
in spoken address, are grave blemishes 
when in print. But these and other faults 
are too deeply ingrained to be got rid of 
by any process short.of recasting the whole. 
For the most part, therefore, the very faith- 
ful reports of Mr. W. H. Hill have been 
printed verbatim.” Two editions of this 
volume were privately printed, and then, 
in 1863, Messrs. Macmillan showed their 
usual discernment in reproducing the 
volume, witha few additions and omissions, 
in what is now so well known as the first 
series of “Sermons Preached in Manches- 
ter.” The same publishers, it will be re- 
membered, took up a book privately 
printed in Birmingham, and gave to the 
wide public “John Inglesant.” 

The success of this book was very great, 
and Dr. McLaren has since issued many 
volumes, particularly of late years, when 
his sermons have been regularly reported. 
In connection with all of these, it is of the 
highest importance to remark that they 
were never committed to writing. Beyond 
a very few notes, Dr. McLaren writes noth- 
ing forthe pulpit. They are printed, with 
very little change, from reporter’s notes, 
A somewhat strained and heated volume, 
“ A Spring Holiday in Italy,” was delivered 
as a series of addresses; and an excellent 
little book, “‘ The Life of David as Reflected 
in his Psalms,” is evidently made up of 
materials previously used in the pulpit. 

In occasional addresses, Dr. McLaren 
has very clearly explained his theory of 
preaching, and the strength and weakness 
of hissermons may easily be traced thereto. 

Preaching in his view is proclaiming. It 
is not arguing or speculating: it is the 
delivery of a message. This message is 
delivered with a view to practical effect. 
If this effect is not produced, the preaching 
hurts instead of helping. It arouses emo- 
tion that finds no vent in action, and 
reacts disastrously on the spirit. The first 
aim of preaching is to convert souls to 
Christ. Whether men need tobe redeemed 
from gross sins or no, they need in all 
cases to be redeemed from the bondage 
of the things of time. When the soul 
has made the great surrender to Jesus 
Christ, its battle is not over. It remains 
among the old captors and_enslavers, 
and it needs to be shielded, fortified, 
recalled to itself. Thus it is the work 
of the preacher to teach Christ as the 
wisdom as well as to preach him as the 
powerofGod. On this view certain things 
follow. 

1. Such preaching is grounded on an 
acceptance of the authority of Scripture, 
and a conviction that its broad meaning 
and drift are plain. It testifies of Christ, 
and all texts lead to him. According to 
preachers of Dr. McLaren’s school, one of 
the most serious injuries it is possible to 
inflict on religious life is to induce a doubt 
as to the simplicity and straightforward- 
ness of Scripture. 

So much is common to Dr. McLaren 
with other preachers. But his distinction 
is that he, while accepting the main conclu- 
sionsof evangelical interpreters, is a practi- 
cal believer in the manifoldness of Scrip- 
ture, the infinite freshness and novelty 
which make the miracle of inspiration, 
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We have heard it said that all the years 
of his ministry he has every day read one 
chapter of the Old and one chapter of the 
New Testament in the original. He is an 
exact and fresh exegete. It follows that 
while he always begins with a text and 
alwayse nds with Jesus Christ, his hearers 
are led delightedly from text to Christ by 
a new way; or, if the way is not new, itis 
bordered with fresh flowers. And all the 
sermon rises plainly from the text. Thus 
the words, “ Mnason of Cyprus, an old 
disciple,” are made to yield their lesson 
thus : “Old disciple” means “a disciple 
from the beginning,” one of those who had 
seen Christ in the flesh. Mnason does not 
seem to have known Paul before; but 
though many Jerusalem Christians looked 
suspiciously on the great apostle, this old 
man had full sympathy with him, and 
opened heart and hand to receive him. 
The lessons are: I. ‘“ Hold fast to your 
early faith and to the Christ whom you 
have known.” “ How beautiful it is to see 
a man, below whose feet time is crumbling 
away, holding firmly by the Lord whom 
he has loved and served all his days, and 
finding that the pillar of cloud which 
guided him while he lived begins to glow 
in its heart of fire as the shadows fall, and 
is a pillar of light to guide him when he 
comes to die.” II. “ Be ready to welcome 
new thoughts and ways.” Mnason did 
not say he was too old to go in with these 
changes, and that he knew Christ longer 
and so better than Paul. He united con- 
stancy and flexibility of mind. Then, IIL, 
the words suggest the beauty that may 
dwell in an obscure life. A disciple—that 
is the noblest summary of a life. A 
thinker? a hero? a great man? a mil- 
lionaire? No, a disciple.” 

2. Such preaching is directly practical. 
It aims at producing an immediate effect. 
Hence it must be in the language of the 
day, it must be interesting, and it must 
be memorable. Dr. McLaren’s preaching 
isall this in aneminent degree. Hisstyle 
is sharp, clear, nervous, without one trace 
of mysticism or obscurity. It is the lan- 
guage of the time, and sometimes, in his 
desire to make truth and reality imperi- 
ously supreme, the preacher oversteps the 
limits of good taste. But one feels he is 
alwaysin earnest, that he never uses phrases 
conventionally, that he says things with a 
sense of their practical recoil] upon him- 
self. Then heis a mostinteresting preacher. 
His illustrations from life are profuse and 
illuminating; they are indeed a great 
feature of his preaching. Above all, he is 
memorable. He has the clear, logical 
Scottish intellect, and can divide his texts 
and lead up to his conclusion in the most 
natural and least commonplace manner. 
What is remembered js that which is neither 
unnatural nor commonplace. Hearing 
sermons is often very fatiguing, because 
one feels no progress is being made. The 
text is announced; we wander forty 
minutes through a wilderness, and end 
where we began. Dr. McLaren never 
speaks without saying something; his 
sermons havea beginning, middle, and end. 

But all this would avail little if it were 
alone. Mere shrewdness in the pulpit 
is not enough. Thatis what people make 
way by during six days of the week. They 
do not care to missit on the seventh; but they 
want besides emotion, sympathy, poetry. 
One of the most successful preachers to 
the masses in London was shrewd even to 
coarseness; but he passed in a moment 
from the exposure of some mercantile trick 
into the profoundest mysticism, Mr. 
Spurgeon is a mystic in the fleshly vesture 
of John Bull. Dr. McLaren is nothing at 
all of a mystic, and this is his greatest weak- 
ness; but he isa poet—with close affinities 
to the Laureate. He is the Tennyson of 
preachers. His thoughts are colored, 
not shadowed or cloud-fringed. His ex- 
pressions are often highly poetical ; as in 
all imaginative prose, except that of the 
very first rank, we have the forms of poetry 
often unconsciously used. Besides ie has 
the Celtic temperament, its melancholy 
and its chivalry. Along with the clearest 
perception of fact he has the Celtic reaction 
against its despotism. He has the Celtic 
loyalty to the unpopular, which holds by 
aman ‘though his back be at the wa’.” 
He is a devoted champion of the church 
he adorns. Few men go more thoroughly 
with the wise and pious old counsel, 
“Sparta is your portion; do your best 
for Sparta.” 

Dr. McLaren’s beliefs are distinctly or- 
thodox. Weshotldimagine from various 
hints that he hesitates between the theories 
of the endless conscious existence of the 
lost and their extinction. But he is not 
afraid to use the appeal to fear, and he 
insists upon this life as the time for the 





calls and succors of grace. He is true 
to the Scripture, which again and again 
“limited a certain time, saying ‘To- 
day;” and would say with the saint, 
Scrutetur qui potest judiciorum Ejus tam 
magnum profundum, caveat tamen precipi- 
tium. e has certain favorite thoughts 
which often recur. One is, that the glory 
of God is his grace, not his wisdom or 
power. Another is that Christ foresaw 
and meant his death. It is from this fact 
that he approaches the doctrine of the 
atonement and interprets the life of Christ. 
So-called lives of Christ that do not take 
this as their guide he repudiates, Another 
idea with which his readers are ver 
familiar is that of the immortality which 
some obscure men and women have 
through the Bible— Quartus, a brother,” 
and the rest. “They crossed the illumi- 
nated track, and there they blaze,” pro- 


phesying the true and sure immortality of 


souls that trust in Christ. As a biblical 
critic he is, as shown by his book on David, 
as well as incidentally elsewhere, con- 
servative, though he is evidently familiar 
with the recent reconstructions of the Old 
Testament. ... 

Dr. McLaren’s sermons, from their plan, 
do not admit of much intellectual advance ; 
and indeed his sermons of to-day are no 
improvement upon those of thirty years 
ago. But that is because he at once 
reached and has maintained the perfection 
of his particular style. 
things he is an unrivaled master. 

Preachers, even more than hearers, have 
felt this. We have heard of a preacher 
who read one-half of Dr. McLaren’s first 
volume with intense and growing admira- 
tion, and then bade the preacher farewell, 
because he could not resist the temptation 
to reproduce his divisions. But we have 
heard of many more who have fallen: and 
indeed we doubt if there are many who 
have not in one way or anothersuccumbed. 
Dr. McLaren’s divisions are often final 
and irresistible. He fills up in a form 
too compressed and poetical for the multi- 
tude; but spread out and popularized, his 
sermons may win a real command of the 
masses. Our belief is that Dr. McLaren, 
more than any other except Robertson, 
has altered the whole manner of preaching 
in England and America, and that im- 
measurably for the better. 

From our point of view he cannot print 
too much. His literary reputation is not 
increased by the volumes which are now 
appearing. But his divisions of texts and 
his comments are such that one wishes he 
may be spared to go over the whole Bible. 
There have been more subtle, learned, and 
poetical preachers in our time, though not 
many; there have been a few far more 
profound : but we believe Dr. McLaren’s 
sermons may be read when the rest are for- 
gotten, because he, above all his contem- 
poraries, has faithfully interpreted the 
Scriptures. 








EDUCATIONAL. 
TNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 Astor 
Place, New York City. W.D. KERR, Secretary. 


J ANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
A) Full corps of teachers. Full course of study. 
Address Protessor FRANCIS B. DENIO, Baugor, Maine. 














MONTGOMER) BELL ACADEMY, Nashville, 
Tenn. 21st year begins Sept. 5, 
1887. For catalogue, address 8. M. D, CLARK, Prin. 


>ARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN 
> AGENCY, Syracuse, N. Y., may be depended 
on to furnish suitable teachers, and lo inyvorm no others, 


RERHOLD INSTITUTE, Freehold, N. J. 
* 4ithyear. Prepares for business or for any col- 
lege. Rev. A. G. CHAMBERS, A.M., Principal 








YOUTHERN FEMALE COLLEGE offers un- 
K Suryenes advantages to young ladies wintering 
South. Mrs. I. F. COX, LaGrange, Georgia. 








TNGLISH AND FRENCH BOARDING, 
B's Day School. and Studio. MISS ZOOK AND 
MISS MATILEWS, 113 South 40th St., Philadelphia, 
will re-open September 22, Send for circular. 
pPeseeeeses COLLEGE,—One of the best 

college preparatory and business schools in Penn- 
sylvania., Tuition and board, $180, For catalogue, ad- 
dress Rev. WM, C. SCHAEFFER, Prin., Myerstown, Pa. 














MISS BARTLETT'S (formerly Miss Nott's 
Hiome and Day Schoo 

for young ladies, 33 Wall Street, New Haven, Conun., 

will open Sept. 21, Circulars sent on application, 


GREYLOCKINSTITUTE 


South Williamstown, Berkshire Co., Mass. Prepara- 
tory school for boys. 46th year ane ‘lhursday , Sept. 
15. For catalogues address GEO. F, MILLS, Prin, 


ECTURE COURSES. toton hices on 


prices on 
best talent! Oriental Lecture Bureau, 58 
W. Twenty-third Street, New York. Sauahbrab 


Oriental Lectures and over two hundred others! 











DARLINGTON SEMINARY for young ladies 
West Chester, Pa. 53d school year beginsSept. 1p, Good 
buildings, extensive grounds, beautiful & healthy loca- 
tion. Languages, music, drawing, painting,etc, §180 
per year. Catalogues. Address R. DARLINGTON, PH.D. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y, 
RIVERVIEW povdinherst: 


52d year. Prepares thoroughly for college, the gov- 
ernment academies, and business. Military drill. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


CADEMY & COLLEGE at DeLand, Fla. The 
ourpose of this Institution is to give in the delight- 

ful climate of Florida as thorough and liberal an educa- 
tion as can be secured in the best New England schools, 
Send for catalogue to J. F. ForBxs, Pres., DeLand, Fla, 








In his own line of 





EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL, 





END for Catalogue to M. V. Imstitute, Mystic 
Bridge, Conn, Both sexes. J. K, BUCKLYN, LL.D. 


$30 MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, for both sexes, 

CONCORDVILLE,PA, INSTRUCTION THOROUGH, 
Students prepared for College or business. Backwa 
pupils privately tutored. pecial care to little boys, 
no extras, JOS. SHORTLIDGE, A.M., Principal. 


INDEN HALL SEMINARY, AT LITITZ, 

4 Lancaster o,, Pa.,a Moravian School for Young 

Ladies. 4th year. Offers liberal course of study, 

thorough methods, and a safe, cheerful, and comfort 

able school home. $250 per year. 

Rev. H. BRICKENSTEIN, Principal, 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 40 BAYARD ST. 

rF\ME MISSES ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 

} DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES will re- 

open Sept. 21. Native French and German resident 

teachers. Full English and Latin course. Ample 
grounds for out-door exercise. Apply for circulars. 














MASSACHUSETTS, Andover, 


ABBOT ACADEMY P'r.tfn"* 


The fifty-ninth year opens on Thursday, Sept. 8. 
For catalogues apply to W. F, DRAPER; for admission, 
to MIss PHILENA MCKEEN, Principal. 


OSSINING INSTITUTE {Youn Lacie Sine 


on the Hudson. 
Full Classical and Scientific Courses; Fine Studio; 
Instruction in Voeal and Instrumental Music; Lecture 
Courses. For Catalogue send to Miss SARAH M, VAN 
VLECK, A.M., Principal. 





EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY, A. |, 


A first-class boarding-school for both sexes. Most 
charmingly located on Narragansett Bay. For cata- 
logue address the Rev. F. D, Blakeslee, A. M., Prin. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI- 


TUTE for Young ladies reopens Sept. 21. College 
preparatory, classical, & sctentific graduating courses, 
For circulars. address EMMA O, CONRO, Principal, 
or B. B. HOWARD, Sec’ry, West Bridgewater, Mass. 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 


Wil! commence its 53d year Sept. 8 Fine Library, 
Laboratory. Observatory, and Cabinets. Thorough in- 
struction, Best of home infiuences. Send for circular to 

MISS A, E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY. 


Mt. Holyoke Plan, Board and tuition, §200. 
Twenty-ninth vear Moe September 8, 1887. 
Address MISS EVANS, Principal, Painesville, 0, 


SEVEN CABLES, 


BRIDGETON, N. J. 


Fonrteenth year of Mrs, Westcott’s boarding school 
for young ladies, Circulars on application. 


GLENWOOD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


Matawan, N, J. (New York and Long Branch R. R,). 
Prepares for business or for any college or scientific 
school, Primary, intesmediate, and academic depart- 
ments New gymna>'um and assembly rooms, 53d year 
begins Sept. 21. J. CALVIN RICE, A.M., Principal. 




















NEW HAVEN WEST END INSTITUTE. 


Mrs Cady’s School for Young Ladies. 
The eighteenth year begins Thursday, September 22, 
1887. An early appiicnsion is desired. Send for cir- 
cular to Mrs. 8. L. CADY, New Haven, Connecticut. 


- Bethel Classical & Military Acad 

EUNEL Liassica li al] Cagemy, 
Course of study, 10 branches. Medical and T.aw 

Courses preparatory to the University of Va. 

session. $95. No extras. Address, Magor A, G. 

SMITH, Bethel Academy P. O., Fauquier Co., Va. 











Waverly, Mass., seven miles from Boston. 
MISS L. A. HILL’S SELECT HOME SCHOOL. 


Superioradvantages for those who wish to make up lost 
time. Thorough instruction in the English language. 
French & German taught by Sanveur method. Correct 
pronunciation é flnentconversation warranted, Pupils 
prepared for the different colleges, Send for circular. 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE, N. Y. 

Full collegiate course of study. Superior facilities 
for music and art. Location beautiful and healthful. 
Season begins September 14, 1887. Send for catalogue. 
E. 8. FRISBEE, President. 


, BEACON ACADEMY 


_) FISHKILL-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 
Kise A Select Home School, 


Ga. J. FRED SMITH, A, M, 
ye Principal. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., Philadelphia, to 
OGONTZ, the spacious country seat of Jay Cook 8, will 
begin its thirty-eighth vear, Wednesday, Sept. 28. For 
circulars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz, Montgomery 
County, Pa. 
Principals. 

MISS FRANCES E, BENNETT, 
Miss Sytvia J. EASTMAN. 










MT 











Emeritus Principals, 
Miss M. L, BONNEY. 
Miss H. A. DILLAYE. 


PENNSYLVANIA ccinem 

ACADEMY, 

CHESTER. 24th vear opens Sk PTEMBER 14, 

A MILITARY COI! LEGE, 
Degrees in Ciyil wagineermgy, 

Chemi.try, Architecture, Arts. 
Preparatory Course. Superior Militury System, 
Thorough Technical Instruction by able PROFES- 

SORS, Best Moral, Mental, and Physical Training. 

COL, THEO, HYATT, President. 


mut NATIONAL SCHOOL or | 
ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


(J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Founder.) 
Large and experienced staff of teachers. Diplomas 
and degrees. FIFTEENTH YEAR begius September 
26. Send for catalogue containing report of last 
annual Commencement. JOHN H. BECHTEL, secre- 
tary, 1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 








HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Hartford, Conn, 


rPVHE fifty-fourth year will begin on Thursday, Sep- 
._ tember 1. Dr. Talbot W. Chambers has been 
secured as @ Semporasy supply in the department ot 
New Testament Exegesis, Lectures will be given on 
the Carew Foundation as in former years, A course 
of lectures will be delivered by Dr. A.C. Thompson 
on Foreign Missions. For information respectin 
scholarships, fellowships, and other pecuniary aid, 
address PROFESSOR WM. THOMPSON, 








T Mt. Carroll Seminary (Carroll Co., Hl.), tuition 
A and books free to one student from ae Seow, 


ducational Home for Feeble Minded, Information 
address Rev. C. F, Garrison, Sup’t, Millville, N. J. 


M"*; HOLLY (N.J,) ACADEMY, For boys. 
HENRY M. WALRADT (Yale, '75), Principal. 


WS ee Mass., Oread Institute for Young 
Ladies. Established 1848, Opens Sept. 15, 


reSs;= MALL, Seminary for Young Ladies, 
Winchester, Va, Course thorough. Terms moder+ 
ate. For catalogue address Miss M, FE. Br.uines, Prin, 


MS; J. A. BOGARDUS, Home School for 
a Young Ladies, 4035 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Fifteenth year begins Sept. 22. 




















WN ErZGER INSTITUTE, CARLISLE, PA 
P Day and Boarding School for Young Ladies 
Reopens sept. 21, 87. Miss HARRIET L, DEXTER, Prin, 
ab ‘ 


Y\OLDEN HILE SEM INARY, for Young La- 
W dies, Bridgeport, Conn. For circulars, address 
the Principal, Miss EMiny NELson, 

ITD¢ TDATNEN Rare opportunities 
KINDERGARTNERS TRAINED. 2se.eupornitee 
NORMAL SCHOOL, Oswego, New York. 

1 'F. GEORGE S MALL for Boys and Youn 
LO Men. ST. GEORGE'S, Mi Unsurpassed. $230 
to $240 a year. Prof, J.C. KINFAR, A.M., Principal, 











COTTAGE SEMINARY, 








Clinton, Gueida Co., N. W., for Young Ladies, 
opens Sept. 7. Rev. C. W. HAWLEY, A.M., Principal. 
YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL Gper,,,to, ever 


4 : Christian denomi- 
nation, with the privileges of the University, Sept. 22. 
For catalogue or further information, apply to Pro- 
fessor GEORGE E, DAY, New Haven, Connecticut. 


\ TEST WALNUTSTREETSEMINARY for 
Young Ladies, opens Sept. 2s. is provided for 
giving a superior education in Collegiate, Eclectic and 
*reparatory Departments; also in Music and Art. 
Mrs. HENRIETTA KUTZ, 2045 Walnut St., Philad’a, 
NLINTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL COL- 
./ mitGiie., Preparatory and Business Courses. 74th 
Year will begin sept, 8, 1887. Send for Catalogue to 
the Principal, Rey, ISAAC O. BEST, A.M., Clinton, 
Oneida Co,, N. Y. 
ad lew CEDARS,” 

4 A boarding and day school for young ladies, 
Delightfnlly situated in lawn of 3 acres, New builde 
ing. College preparatory and academic courses. 

Miss EARLE, 1916 35th St., Waghington, D, C. 





EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Illus 
trated Calendar. Address E. TOURJER, Boston. 











| gmemee {oe SEMINARY, 
for both Sexes, PENNINGTON,N. 
On R. R., midway bet. N. Y. and Phila, SON sea 
Comfort, health, morals, and thorough instruction, 
Write for catalogue, letter of Dr, McCosh, and testie 
monials. THOS. HANLON, A.M., D.D., President, 
5 Eetwment Bmtdte: Bonds ent x. nome 9A 

N ISS GORDON’S ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
yi Boarding and Day School tor Young Ladi 
4112 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. Superior m 
advantages. Pupils prepared for college. 

Miss k. F, GORDON, Principal. 

Mrs. W. B. HY DE, Associate Principal, 








HIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Dela- 
ware, Ohio. Collegiate, preparatory, normal, 
commercial, and art depertupente. First-class conser- 
vatory of music, miogne Seuss for ladies with teache 
ers. Necessary expense for a term onl or less, 

832 students. Fall term begins Sept. 14, 1 +0 
c. H, PAYNE, LL.D, President. - 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, 


IMarictta, Ohio. 
The best educational advantages offered. Expenses 
moderate. ‘I'wo courses of Study. Scholarships to aid 
worthy students. Next term in college and academy 


begins September 8 Catalogue sent on application 
to President Eaton. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE women. 


Under care of the Synod of New York. , 
Course of study equal to that of the best 
colleges. Including classical, scientific, and special 
courses. Best advantages in mnusie and art. Bullain 
with best modern improvements; heated b steam,and 
furnished with elevator. Astronomical Chepentere= 
Museum and Art Gallery. "Terms moderate. Address 
Riv, A. W, COWLES, D.D., Pres’t, Elmira, N. Y. 














1200 CHESTNUT 8T., PHILADELPHIA, 


THE LEADING SCHOOL OF BUSINESS SCIENCES. 


Open all the year, Students may enroll at any time. 

Faculty of 17 instructors and lecturers. Superior facilities for 
training young men and women in the Forms, Customs, and 
Practice of current business procedure, and for the successful 
conduct of private and public affairs. Send for circulars an? 
Keportof Commencement, THUMAS J. PRICK ETT, President, 


STAMMERING _ 


And All Nervous Defects of Speech 
THOROUGHLY CORRECTED, 
“Unquestionably Mr. Aldrich’s Institute is the largest, 
best known, and most successful of its kind in Amer- 
ica.”—N. Y. World, For full information, testimonials 
from former pupilsand eminent men, send for circular, 
1. BR. ALDRICH, 9 West 14th 8t., New York, 


be ” 

STAMMERING, STUTTERING 
And all Defects of Speech Permanently 
Cured by Professor EF. S. JOMNSTON, 
Institute, lith & Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia, Pa, 

Mr. John D. Wattles, publisher of The 8. 8. 
Times, wrote to an inquirer as follows; “IT have seen 
a numberof Professor Johnston's stammering patients 
before and after cured, He seems to have excellent 
results. I consider him a man of good character, who 
will deal honorably with those who consult him,” 
Write for references of permanent cures. Private 
instructions to ladies, 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


‘or particulars, address 
THE REV. DR. WORDEN, 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 














] UTTON HOLES,—Our Family Buttonhole Attach- 
P ment goes on ordinary sewing machine, Easily 
managed. Makes perfect and durable buttonholes quick. 
Price very low. Send 2c,stamp for particulars & samples 
of work. ‘TheSmith & Egge Mfg. (o., 16 6. 14th st, A 


i ISLAND Fancy Dyeing Estab- 
ent. BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & Co.,5 &7 
John St., N. Y.; 47 N, 8th St., Phila.; 43 N. Charles St. 
Balt. Dresses dyed and cleaned without ripping. Send 
for circular and price-list. Mention this paper. 








In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the advere 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times, 

































































CONSCIOUS WORTH. 
“My John says I’m too neat a girl by all odds for 
this house, and he’s right. The idea! A house 
where they don’t use Sapolio!” 


Everybody knows our old friend 


SAPOLIO, 


and ‘tis saidtruly, ‘‘ A well known friend 

isa treasure.” Sapolio is a solid cake of 

Reonring Soap. Try it in house-cleaning. 
No.1. (Copyright, March, 1887.] 








Incorporated 1836. Charter Perpetual. 


THE CIRARD 
Life Insurance, Annuity, and Trust Co, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $1,400,000. 


ace as Executor. Administrator, Guaréinea, Trustee 
ymittee, and receives and executes ‘trusts of 
description from the courts, corporat and 
ivid vals ; aise ineures lives and grants annuities, 
nierest allowed on money deposiis. 
in bur mes phere vault for rent. 
Groat pe any ons for the storage of silver 


bas under gv emaran 
ills receip Secs and kept safely without charge. 
EAM A eee relat tba Treasare 
ice- a 
RLY As suaant Te t Trea! es, 
Ssistan sure! 
Baba TUCKER BISPHA M, Solicitor. 





MANAGERS: 
ngham R. Morris, John BR. que 

Tuber, wm. H. Jen “9g 
arene = Wen i 

Burroughs, Tucker Bispham, 
mf eRerown, Dee, Wm. a . Gaw ™ tite 

ndrews Kn 

ni. W Rishards, Samu ares Kntaht, 





AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 





Office in Companies Building, 


308 and 310 valaye ; STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
a 0800, 000.00 


Gash Copita easier ses 
ncegitlother alt Liabiiii ties... = 1gangnsa 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1887, 
oo 


oa. H. Montgom: 
Be on ery, harles P. Perot, 


at Lae ib 
Sennen SS ee 
8. Deities, Samuel W Jr., 
Chas. 8, Whelen. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, Prest. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 


THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO, 


Cone ( = pete 


92,626.78 
FIRST serial’ LOANS & 


GOLD DEBENTURES. 


We offer First Mortga Loans 
Pace Growing 7 Per ent ce +9 
"Beries of 





oe eae Biddle, 





rust by the American Loan and = 


Y.: and also by cue id u Cae ital and 
Ang over THURE GCARTE Sof aM iLLion Doita 


ive ears experience. lee’ than 2,000 athe my aah 
© the promptgers, fety and satisfaction of 
Kew Breadway 


cir invest menta. 

bh Bull & Co, apts. sa ton Otmcor Reliding, 
a “Send for inten Ofte, For .os and fal 
WRENCE, Ka! 








ff 


or 


CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


‘* Pie-crust, 
Flakes are mixed with flour, needs 
less shortening.” —E1iza R. PARKER. 


“ Pastry, 
used, is much more flaky, and I es- 
pecially value its use for dumplings 






se SR sce tae 
bs “ey as 
i Sy eee 


_ Lae 18, 1887. Fa 








EREALINE Flakes, added 
to flour in making pie- 
crust, will save one-half 
the butter or lard usually 
needed for shortening. 


in which Cerealine 


in which Cerealine is 


boiled crust of any kind.”— 


CATHERINE OWEN. 


‘* Pie-crust is rendered as flaky with half the ordinary amount of 
butter when Cerealine is used, as is rich puff paste without it.”— 


“ Cerealine Flakes” for sale by all grocers at twenty cents a package. 





Send for samples. 


$12 BUYS A RELIABLE SUIT. 


The price doesn’t warrant a big profit, because quality and workmanship 
are both to be depended on, and if*carries our most generous endorsement : Send 
the goods back, and we’ll return the money, if you're dissatisfied. 

It is of Undressed Cloth, Blue and Black, and though it costs but $12, can 
be used for best or every-day wear; in either with satisfaction. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
OAK HALL, SIXTH AND MARKET STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 





Capital, 500,000. 


Calcres eres, Wersonem INTERES INTEREST ALLOWED OM ‘DEPOSITS. 


LO see SEENS-MILLER, | 


eS a Sie Sr 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


322 Chestnut St. 


OFFERS & SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


secured by special deposit of 
yO yl eged A Revate worth t Mh 


CENT. REAL ESTATE 


and one- 


the Capi tal of the mpany. 


RTER,Jr., ~JUNKIN, 








Superior te all 
Bruit = nea Mineral 


Se ae 


. TESTED | 40 20 YEARS. 
EFFERVESCING [Sir eacand rps eae Pers Ponder 


Stomach, Liver or Bowels. 












BEST APERIENT KNOWN. 


frice 35 Cents. 


RY-ve 








and 
An 
eS 
1 


Many 


nt designs. 
fo churches and the wade. 










The Great Church LICHT. 
Paso tas Oden Rerake caloten reeswen Bop Ge 
id size of room, Css FELINE. G61 Peart liberal discount 


Windows, 
New and ele- 


Ne ¥e 





THE VERY_BEST 
Church Light. 
OIL GASor ELECTRIC. 
Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Befiectors and 
Refiector Chandeliers 
for ev feng . oeengess 


free. Plea 
WHEELER BEFLFOTOR 00. 
20 Washington St, | 88 E. Lake St, 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, DLL 
14 South Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa 


INCREASE YOUR LIGHT. 


We propose to senG by mail a sample bur- 
ner taet will ‘double your Hight, never 
break chimney, extinguish like gas with 
avety, fit the ee hea you Be Meng a 


WEIDENER, EN ER, Pi ees Philadelphia. 


BAILEY REFLECTORS FOR CHURCHES 


Differ from all others that they spread the light into 
all parts of the room. Send for catalogue. 
BAILEY REFLECTOR Co.. PirTssuresH, Pa. 


ESTINY Fe re Western com. WICHIT 


mercial con r. gh Lo a (60%) last 12 
months. Investments mean hand- 
some profits later. Send to us be — printed in- 

torneien free about the remarkable new city. 
ROBT. SPURGIN & CO., Eagle 3 ‘Wich ta, Kan. 

























AMERICAN INVESTMENT to. (Ga pital $800 ,000). 
e uaran 
p+ euteiudas converted to double oome and 
talize premium. 150 Nassau ‘St. (mention paper). 


THE REALESTATE TRUST CO. 








CHURCH LICHTS. 


Kerosene Chandeliers, Brackets, Pulpit Standards. 
H. & N. RusseEvy & Day, 42 Barclay St.. New York. 
Glassware, Lamps, and Fixtures, mend for catalogue. 











| @PENGERIAN 


TEEL PENS 
Are the Best. 





ESTABLISHED 1860. 


USED BY THE Bust ?. PENMAN. 


loted bag seen oh of eden oon 





a Pr aba 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & & 00. RAS EBNEY 











STEEL 
PENS. 





ESTERBROOK'S * 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, St $33, 161, 
‘or Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK 


STEEL PEN CO, 
Works: Camden,” J. 


26 John St.. New York. 




















Speci Sunn Prices 


Ladies’ and Misses Cambric 


and Muslin Underwear 
And INFANTS’ GOODS. 


We make special mention of the goons 
in these departments, where will always 
be found the best goods at the lowest pos- 
sible prices. Owing to constant changes 
in the styles of these garments we do not 
issue any fixed catalogue, but will al- 
ways promptly send our “Daily Price 
List” upon = plication for the same. 
The Cc. P. Corset which we 
have sold "for many years can always 
be obtained here at the lowest prices, 


James McCreery & Co., 
Broadway and Eleventh St., WN. Y. 








This Label Is on the Best Ribbon Made. 
THE FAMOUS C¢ CUSTOM MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANTS 


(Coats and Vests cut to order at proportionate prices.) 
‘ DO YOU WEAR 


PANTS 


f you do, you may oary bes lote of Papi 
and at same time get a 

ing 6c.(and ee oa gee t Se ~b foraful 
line of samples of cloth, linen tape-meas 
ure and self-measurement blanks, with ful 
particulars. Satisfaction guarant 
PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS co., 

ee... Summer Street, Boston. 


. GAT'S-EYE 


Cc SG i Pl i s 
The Gem Cat’s 8 80 Ca’ use nd tapeenny e 
goonies ray of ight ot glisten seen in a cat’s eye in the 

k. [havea limited stock only, and offer you one for 
only 44 ets,, post. paid. The same in Ear Drops, ome 
S87 Gents, Send & for large dlustrated catalogue of A 
Cabin ta, Ante Kovelites. Indian'helics. etc, Tratle Supplid. 
mn HM. TAMMEN, 935 16th St., Denver, Col, 


WORTH. DOING. 


Write the Hartman Steel , Limited, Beaver Fall: 
Pa..,for illustrated circulars of the Hartman Patentsteel 
Wire Door Mat and their Patent Steel Picket Fence. 


KEYSTONE WATCHES ‘test 


k you = ner for them. 
6 Chestnut St. ar hiledelphion. Tr. 


ARPET poyern he had better purchase of J. &J, 
N, 809 Chesinut St., Phila- 
— in order to receive ful! value for their 


ney. They retail ae of their own make, 
which 2 are reliable in every wa. 


Perfect Necktie Holder. 
og hy ce. for nee pkg. of 4 hold- 

old Arch S.reet, 
Puiladeipnia, 
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I WANT ACTIVE, ENERCETIC MEN 


and hey Pe all over th 


t 
rbd ny deg it pay tp ac srpumerte 
in ius lever are —_ ated erous ont convincing th 
ship 


sales are made with little difficulty, 

Pha ne pe trial, on liberal t 

returned at my expense if not satisfactory. A 
canthus text bit for themselves. })on’t fai} towrite: for 
terms and i:lustrated circ’: lar with outline of argu- 
ments je waking sales. orth, sole 
menfr., St, Louis, Mo. er box rent ai York wk City, 

town selling 


| Gad ah ea tds 
Nickel Tidy 


Re $5 b $8 as, mt Kvery fam 


the 
rarer 
ily buysthem. Sample and Ageuts’ price-list by mai 
16c, in 2c, stamps. W. Hasselbach, box 851, Gandtuskr iky,O. ‘oO 


IBERAL SALARY fait ots man (0, intros 


uce our 8 on new 

plan. Expenses paid to Philadelphia ‘2 gil 
Pation. Send at once for particulars. OHN 

WINSTON & CO., 1009 Arch Street, Phjladelphia Pa, 


$5 to $10 A DAY. "ened, women 

* wanted. One agent 
writes : “J make from Ay .00 fo $19.00 a day. Can makeit 
every day in the yea * Another, * Took 80 orders in 
about three days.’ ‘Tecms free. J.H. Earle, Pub., Boston 








in your own 

















neater Fe 66 Samal Book Yet! k SARATOGA” 
Phunueiphia Office: 102 South Fourth A OF PHILADELPHIA, J OSEPH Cl LLOTTS AMANTHA : "Funny Hits. Funny Cuts} 
FRANK SKINNER, Agent. No. 1340 CHESTNUT STREET. STEEL p EN S Sells liketun. Agents wanted. HUBBARD BROS., Ph.la. 
OOK AGENTS WANTED.— 
T Sue anne Meise mer Contant Nyon duane, Manhattan Life tesurance Gi ., ., Hew York. SorBy ALL DEALERS Tinouonour Te WORLD| | ing Truths for Head ana He latlofay echo, Li 
LARGEST 5 eart.”—his last an: 
Also, BEST OF LIFE Wem ANTES. wn she Company: | | GOLD MEDAL PARIS_EXPOSITION-1878.} | OOK: #10 tqg2wa month. | Send for circulars. Ad- 
The Sunday School Times intends to admit only obvertnemente that are trustworthy 





. Should, however, an advertisement of a party uot in good standing be vertently inserted, 
il reiund te gubecrbers any money thas they lose thereby. _ 








